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A legislative  slap  in  the  face 

Is  the  Clinton/Conyers  anti-profiling  bill  a misguided  approach? 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

Federal  lawmakers  have  stepped  into  the  fray 
over  racial  profiling  with  proposals  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  mandate  data  collection 
and  impose  sanctions  for  police  agencies  and 
states  that  fail  to  act  on  their  findings  — an 
approach  that  faces  fierce  opposition  from  some 
leading  law  enforcement  organizations. 

Under  a bill  called  the  End  Racial  Profiling 
Act  of  2001,  sponsored  by  Senators  Russ 
Feingold  of  Wisconsin  and  Hillary  Clinton  of 
New  York,  and  by  Representative  John  Conyers 
of  Michigan,  state  and  local  police  agencies 
would  be  required  to  maintain  policies  and 
procedures  designed  to  eliminate  the  practice  and 
collect  data  on  “routine  investigatory  activities 
sufficient  to  determine  if  law  enforcement  agents 
are  engaged  in  racial  profiling..." 

Those  agencies  found  to  be  in  noncompliance 
by  the  attorney  general  could  have  federal  grant 
funds  withheld.  Agencies  which  have  adopted  the 
measures  outlined  in  the  legislation  to  prevent  the 
practice  would  be  eligible  for  funds  that  could  be 
used  to  develop  and  acquire  early  warning 
systems  to  help  identify  officers  engaged  in 
profiling  or  other  misconduct;  establish  or 


improve  citizen  complaint  systems;  develop  new 
technologies  to  facilitate  race-based  data 
collection:  and  train  officers  to  prevent  profiling 
and  encourage  “respectful  interaction  with  the 
public." 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  the  District  of 
Columbia’s  non-voting  delegate  in  the  House, 
proposed  a similar  bill  in  May.  Under  her 
legislation,  the  Racial  Profiling  Prohibition  Act  of 
2001,  states  that  fail  to  “adopt  and... [enforce) 

Legislation  that  overlooks  30  years 
of  police  reform  and  the  emergence 
of  community  policing. 

standards”  to  curb  the  practice  would  lose  at  least 
5 percent  of  their  federal  highway  funds  in  fiscal 
year  2004.  Should  states  still  fail  to  eliminate 
racial  profiling,  the  percentage  of  funds  forfeited 
would  double  to  10  percent  on  Oct.  1,  2004,  and 
on  Oct.  1 of  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Earlier  legislation  by  Feingold  and  Conyers 
mandating  data  collection  by  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  has  the  support  of  Attorney  General 
John  Ashcroft. 


But  to  law  enforcement  organizations,  the  two 
bills  serve  as  a slinging  rebuke  to  their  own 
efforts  to  search  for  solutions  to  the  racial- 
profiling  problem.  Lawmakers,  they  contend, 
dismiss  the  significant  decreases  in  minority 
victimization  made  over  the  years  — decreases 
they  say  are  due  at  least  in  part  to  successful 
community  partnerships. 

Arlington  County.  Va..  Police  Chief  Edward 
Flynn,  who  chairs  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum's  legislative  committee,  said  the  Clinton- 
Conyers  bill  is  based  on  fundamental  assumptions 
that  fail  take  into  account  the  last  30  years  of 
police  reform,  and  particularly  the  last  decade, 
during  which  community  policing  has  taken  root 
in  local  law  enforcement.  It  is  all  the  more 
disappointing,  he  added,  because  of  Hillary 
Clinton's  sponsorship  of  the  legislation.  Clinton, 
said  Flyqn,  acts  as  though  the  federally  funded 
hiring  and  training  of  officers  during  her 
husband’s  presidency  never  happened. 

"If  one  loves  this  business,  one  cun’t  help  but 
be  depressed  when  you  read  this  bill,"  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "This  bill.  I think, 
moves  in  an  extraordinarily  harmful  direction  and 
Continued  on  Page  8 


DC  police  officials  roll  out  welcome  mat 
for  five-year  monitoring  effort  by  DoJ 


Unlike  other  cities  which  have  ac- 
cepted federal  monitoring  of  local  law 
enforcement  only  as  a way  of  staving 
off  litigation  by  the  Justice  Department, 
the  District  of  Columbia  last  month 
welcomed  government  oversight  that 
for  the  next  five  years  will  monitor  ex- 
cessive-force incidents  by  its  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  (MPD). 

“I  would  urge  any  police  chief  in 
the  country  to  reach  out  and  get  the  kind 
of  [help)  the  Justice  Department  is  ca- 
pable of  providing,"  said  Chief  Charles 
H.  Ramsey,  who  in  1998  took  the  un- 
usual move  of  requesting  a federal  in- 
vestigation. Less  than  a year  into  his 
tenure,  a series  by  The  Washington  Post 
reported  that  D.C.  police  officers  had 


shot  and  killed  more  people  per  resi- 
dent during  the  1 990s,  a total  of  85,  than 
any  other  major  city  in  the  nation. 

Between  1992  and  1997,  Washing- 
ton officers  were  involved  in  640  shoot- 
ing incidents,  a total  that  exceeded  that 
of  both  the  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago 
police  departments,  although  each  has 
more  than  double  the  manpower  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  and  a population 
several  times  that  of  the  District  [See 
LEN,  Nov.  30.  1998.) 

Many  of  the  reforms  outlined  in  the 
agreement  have  already  been  imple- 
mented, said  U.S.  Attorney  General 
John  Ashcroft.  Ramsey  has  credited 
these  changes  with  the  drop  in  police 
shootings  over  the  past  two  years. 


While  1 1 people  died  at  the  hands  of 
law  enforcement  in  1 998,  only  four  did 
in  1 999.  and  two  last  year. 

Among  the  more  than  100  provi- 
sions voluntarily  agreed  to  is  a Use  of 
Force  Policy  that  will  build  on  reforms 
already  undertaken  by  the  agency.  The 
policy  will  define  and  describe  the  types 
of  force  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  police  may  use  physical  coercion 
to  subdue  a suspect.  It  will  emphasize 
the  goal  of  de-escalation  and  encour- 
age officers  to  use  verbal  persuasion 
and  warnings  and  prohibit  officers  from 
“unholstering,  drawing,  or  exhibiting  a 
firearm  unless  the  officer  reasonably 
believes  that  a situation  may  escalate 
to  the  point  where  deadly  force  would 


Positive  or  negative,  in  (almost)  any  language, 
Portlanders  can  speak  their  minds  about  cops 

n 


Prompted  by  concerns  that  new  im- 
migrants to  the  area  may  feel  too  in- 
timidated to  lodge  a complaint  — or 
even  to  offer  praise  — about  an  officer, 
the  Portland,  Me..  Police  Department 
has  come  out  with  a new  instructional 
brochure  available  in  10  different  lan- 
guages. and  a single  form  that  residents 
can  use  to  criticize,  commend  or  sim- 
ply inquire. 

For  years,  the  city  has  been  a haven 
for  refugee  resettlement.  Police  Chief 
Michael  Chitwood  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  with  some  35  different  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  Portland  public 
schools.  The  new  brochure,  which  pro- 
vides step-by-step  instruction  on  how 
to  file  a complaint  or  a commendation, 
can  be  translated  into  French.  Russian. 


Serbo-Croatian,  and  even  some  more 
exotic  tongues,  such  as  Amharic  and 
Sourali,  which  are  spoken  by  immi- 
grants from  Ethiopia  and  Somali.  The 
city’s  largest  influxes  of  refugees  right 
now  are  from  Somalia  and  Sudan,  said 
Chitwood. 

Included  with  the  brochure  is  a Citi- 
zen Report  Form,  a business-reply  en- 
velope addressed  to  Chitwood,  and  a 
pamphlet  detailing  the  procedure.  The 
department’s  Web  site  address  is  listed, 
as  well  as  information  on  obtaining  an 
interpreter.  The  form  may  also  be  com- 
pleted online.  It  is  another  step  in  the 
department’s  effort  to  enhance  commu- 
nication between  the  community  and 
Chitwood's  office,  according  to  the 
agency. 


Chief  Michael  Chitwood 

"There  was  a lot  of  concern  by  citi- 
zens that  they  didn’t  have  access  to  the 
department,  that  they  felt  threatened, 
especially  people  from  these  countries 


where  the  police  and  military  are  the 
enemy."  Chitwood  said.  "And  there 
were  several  politicians  calling  for  a 
civilian  review  board,  which  is  now 
being  reviewed.  We  felt  we  wanted  to 
be  proactive,  open  the  doors  to  the  po- 
lice station  more,  where  people 
wouldn't  feel  threatened  or  concerned 
about  making  a complaint,  or  com- 
mending an  employee.  We  didn't  want 
it  be  negative." 

Brochures'will  be  available  at  each 
of  the  department's  five  community 
policing  centers,  as  well  as  at  City  Hall 
and  a branch  of  the  city's  public  library 
There  will  also  be  civilian  employees 
who  have  backgrounds  in  social  work 
or  social  services  to  help  with  the  pro- 
cess. he  said. 


be  authorized." 

The  policy  will  also  establish  u 
single,  uniform  reporting  system  for  all 
weapons  discharges,  according  to  the 
agreement.  Immediately  following  any 
use  of  force  or  receipt  of  an  allegation 
of  excessive  force,  a usc-of-forcc  inci- 
dent report  will  be  completed  and  a 
supervisor  notified.  A report  will  also 
be  made  out  in  the  case  of  a weapon 
being  drawn  or  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  an  individual.  The  police  department 
will  wait  no  longer  than  the  next  busi- 
ness day  to  report  a use  of  deadly  force 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office. 

The  Justice  Department  investigated 
1.400  instances  of  force  used  by  Met- 
ropolitan police  from  1994  to  1999. 
While  the  rate  of  excessive  force  should 
not  exceed  2 percent  in  a well-managed 
department,  at  the  MPD.  one  survey 
found  that  in  1 5 percent  of  cases  where 
force  was  used,  it  was  excessive,  ac- 
cording to  a letter  summarizing  the 
inquiry's  findings. 

Fourteen  percent  of  use-of- force 
incidents  involved  off-duty  officers, 
and  in  a quarter  of  those,  alcohol  might 
have  been  involved.  In  such  cases,  of- 
ficers may  have  fabricated  charges  of 
"assaulting  a police  officer”  to  justify 
their  actions. 

Another  problem  uncovered  by  the 
Justice  Department’s  investigation  was 
the  department's  use  of  its  police  dogs. 
Between  1996  and  1999,  canines  bit 
someone  70  percent  of  the  time  they 
were  used,  compared  with  10  percent 
of  the  time  in  other,  well-run  depart- 
ments. said  investigators. 

Under  the  agreement,  off-leash  dc- 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — After  40  years. 
William  Akell,  the  stale's  longest  serv- 
ing auxiliary  trooper,  retired  in  May. 
prompting  Gov.  John  G.  Rowlund  to 
proclaim  May  3 as  William  Akell  Day 
in  Connecticut.  Akcll's  departure  fur- 
ther thins  a force  that  has  dwindled  to 
about  65  auxiliary  troopers  from  more 
than  1 .000  at  the  program's  peak. 


A federal  appeals  court  has  refused  an 
emergency  request  from  stale  officials 
to  suspend  a lower-court  ruling  that 
forced  the  state  to  remove  its  Megan's 
Law  list  of  sex  offenders  from  its  web 
site  The  list  had  been  taken  down  after 
a federal  judge  ruled  that  the  state  law 
on  the  data  base  was  unconstitutional. 
A convicted  sex  offender  sued  claim- 
ing that  the  data  base  wrongly  implied 
he  was  a danger  to  the  public. 


By  a vote  of  26-to- 10.  the  state  Senate 
on  June  4 approved  a bill  that  would 
extend  a ban  on  ussault  weapons  and 
outlaw  ccnain  types  of  high-powered 
ammunition.  The  legislation  also  sets 
up  a protocol  to  seize  weapons  from 
people  who  are  subject  to  restraining 
orders.  The  bill,  which  Gov.  John 
Rowland  says  he  will  sign,  streamlines 
the  slate's  gun  licensing  procedure  by 
allowing  people  to  apply  for  a state 
permit  only  instead  of  a state  and  local 
permit,  and  sets  up  a firearms  evidence 
data  base  that  would  store  photographs 
of  discharged  ammunition. 


Although  a luw  enacted  last  year  au- 
thorizes the  state  Office  of  Victim  Ser- 
vices to  give  low-interest  loans  to  fami- 
lies who  lose  a wage  earner  to  violence, 
Connecticut’s  victims  have  yet  to  see  a 
single  dollar  because  the  state  hasn't 
decided  whether  it  has  enough  money 
to  fund  the  program  The  Office  of  Vic- 
tim Services  says  that  funds  for  the 
louns,  which  would  provide  up  to 
$100,000  at  I -percent  interest,  are  be- 
ing consumed  by  other  state  programs 
benefiting  crime  victims. 


By  a vote  of  1 3 1 -to- 1 7.  the  state  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  a bill  that 
would  allow  judges  to  depart  from  man- 
datory minimum  sentences  for  nonvio- 
lent drug  offenders.  The  move  could 
divert  hundreds  of  felons  from  over- 
crowded prisons  into  treatment  pro- 
**  grams  or  probation  Gov.  John  G 
Rowland,  who  recommended  the 
change  and  called  the  proposal  an  "en- 
lightened approach"  to  dealing  with 
drug-addicted  convicts,  is  expected  to 
sign  the  bill  into  law. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 

Metro  Transit  Police  Officer  Marlon  F. 
Morales.  32.  was  shot  and  killed  June 
10  after  intervening  in  a dispute  be- 
tween the  shooter  and  the  station  man- 
ager over  a fare.  Just  hours  after  the 
Metro  Board  approved  an  additional 
$100,000  reward  for  information  lead- 
ing to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
killer,  broadcast  reports  said  the  suspect 
was  found  carrying  the  dead  officer's 
gun  after  being  pulled  over  in  a traffic 
stop  in  Philadelphia. 

MARYLAND  — The  state  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  June  4 that  judges  can- 
not use  sexual  assault  convictions  from 
other  states  to  label  a defendant  a "sexu- 


ally violent  predator".  The  ruling  came 
m the  case  of  a man  who  was  convicted 
in  1991  of  molesting  his  1 0-year-old 
daughter  in  Washington.  D C.  In  1998, 
in  Maryland,  he  entered  a plea  to  a third- 
degree  sex  offense  involving  a friend's 
7-  or  8-year-old  sister.  The  man  argued 
that  a sentence  in  that  case  that  included 
labeling  him  as  a “sexually  violent 
predator"  should  not  apply  to  him  be- 
cause the  sex  crime  was  his  first  in 
Maryland. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  Boston 
Police  Department  will  no  longer  send 
female  prisoners  awaiting  arraignment 
to  the  Nashua  Street  Jail.  Instead,  the 
arrestees  will  be  held  at  one  of  10  ex- 
isting police  station  lockups  that  will 
be  freed  up  for  that  purpose.  The  an- 
nouncement came  more  than  two  years 
after  a federal  class-action  suit  was  filed 
by  women  saying  that  they  were  ille- 
gally strip-searched  at  the  Nashua  jail. 
The  plaintiffs  in  the  case  now  number 
about  5.400. 

Boston  police  have  acknowledged  that 
the  two  plainclothes  officers  who  fa- 
tally shot  31 -year-old  Salvadoran  im- 
migrant Jose  Pineda  do  not  speak  Span- 
ish. Pineda  had  been  mugged  twice  in 
recent  months  and  friends  believe  he 
thought  he  wus  being  attacked  when  he 
knifed  Officer  Patrick  McDonough  in 
the  thigh  on  May  26.  McDonough  and 
Officer  Joseph  Polito  fired  at  least  six 
shots  at  Pineda,  hitting  him  twice  in  the 
chest.  The  Suffolk  County  District 
Attorney’s  office  and  Boston  homicide 
investigators  arc  investigating  the 
shooting. 

Total  crime  statewide  declined  by  3.7 
percent  in  2000,  continuing  a nine-year 
drop  in  the  crime  rale.  Reported  rapes 
increased  by  0.2  percent  throughout  the 
state,  a development  that  some  police 
officials  attributed  to  a proliferation  of 
alcohol  and  "club  drugs"  and  to  more 
effective  crime  reporting. 

While  Boston  Police  Officer  Anthony 
D.  Willis  and  his  family  slept  on  June 
6,  someone  doused  his  marked  cruiser 
with  flammable  liquid  and  set  it  on  fire 
in  his  driveway.  The  incident  marked 
the  third  incident  in  the  past  18  months 
in  which  police  officers  who  live  in 
Boston  have  been  subject  to  vandalism 
or  attacks,  which  police  union  leaders 
say  bolsters  their  argument  a police 
department  residency  rule  endangers 
officers'  lives.  Superintendent  in  Chief 
James  Hussey  said  thut  none  of  the  in- 
cidents can  be  definitely  linked  to  the 
fact  that  the  officers  live  in  Boston. 

NEW  JERSEY  — For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  State  Police,  two 
women  hold  the  rank  of  captain.  Lorie 
Hennon-Bcll  commands  the  executive 
protection  unit  that  provides  security  for 
the  governor,  and  Gayle  Cameron  heads 
the  state  regulatory  bureau,  which  in- 
cludes the  firearms  investigations  unit, 
the  private  detectives  unit,  forensic  pho- 
tography unit,  the  composite  drawing 
unit,  and  the  crime  scene  investigations 
unit.  Women  make  up  only  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  state  police  ranks.  1\vo  Af- 
rican-American men  and  two  Hispanic 
men  were  also  promoted  to  captain  on 
June  12. 

Researchers  at  the  New  Jersey  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Newark  say  that 
smart-gun  technology  could  be  devel- 
oped in  about  three  years  at  a cost  of 
about  $5  million  if  gun-makers,  aca- 


demics and  the  government  cooperate. 
The  state  Senate  had  given  a total  of 
$1.5  million  to  the  institute  for  a devel- 
opment project,  which  so  far  has  cre- 
ated technology  that  recognizes  users' 
grips.  According  to  researchers,  this 
type  of  engineering  works  better  than 
any  other  recognition  technology  cur- 
rently available,  but  gun  companies 
have  neither  the  money  nor  the  re- 
sources to  develop  it  properly. 

Officer  James  L.  Andros  3d.  a 12-year- 
veteran  of  the  Atlantic  City  Police  De- 
partment. was  indicted  June  5 on 
charges  that  he  killed  his  wife.  Andros 
dialed  9 1 1 saying  that  he  found  his  wife 
unconscious  on  the  bedroom  floor.  She 
was  dead  when  police  arrived,  and  pros- 
ecutors say  she  was  smothered. 

NEW  YORK  — Following  a challenge 
by  private  educational  groups,  the  New 
York  City  Council  has  delayed  action 
on  a bill  that  would  mandate  reporting 
to  police  of  any  sexual  offenses  in 
schools.  Some  educational  groups,  in- 
cluding the  Roman  Catholic  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York,  raised  concerns 
about  how  the  law  would  apply  to  pri- 
vate schools  and  maintain  that  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  them  should  not 
be  passed  without  some  input.  Mayor 
Giuliani,  however,  criticized  the  delay 
and  said  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  any 
attempt  to  water  down  the  bill.  The 
measure  was  introduced  after  police 
arrested  a Bronx  teacher  on  charges  of 
sexually  abusing  a student  and  then 
learned  that  they  had  not  been  notified 
in  1998  when  similar  allegations  were 
made  against  the  same  teacher. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  retailer  and  buyer  of 
a .44-caliber  revolver  that  ended  up  in 
the  hands  of  a South  Philadelphia  boy 
who  accidentally  shot  7-year-old  Nafis 
Jefferson  in  April  1999  have  all  been 
sued  by  Jefferson’s  mother.  The  law- 
suit. backed  by  the  Center  to  Prevent 
Handgun  Violence,  a Washington- 
based  group,  calls  the  shooting  the  re- 
sult of  "a  series  of  unnecessarily  and 
unreasonably  dangerous  actions." 

Eighteen  pipe  bombs  have  been  discov- 
ered in  Chester  County  since  March 
2000.  including  two,  discovered  on 
May  23,  that  were  said  to  be  among  the 
most  dangerous  found  to  date  Five  of 
the  devices  have  exploded,  mostly  dam- 
aging cars.  Authorities  have  doubled 
the  reward  for  information  that  will  help 
catch  the  person  or  people  responsible. 

Two  inmates  at  the  Ebensburg  jail  re- 
cently attempted  to  break  out  through 
a maintenance  shaft  behind  their  cell 
wall,  but  ended  up  crawling  back  to 
their  cell  when  they  got  lost  and  could 
find  no  way  out. 

Robert  J Dittman  Jr.  was  arrested  June 
13  and  held  for  $25,000  bail,  even 
though  the  "eight-ball"  of  cocaine  he 
sold  to  an  undercover  officer  with  the 
Bethlehem  Special  Operations  Unit 
turned  out  to  be  pancake  mix. 

Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner  John 
F.  Timoney  has  ordered  that  police 
wagons  be  outfitted  with  seat  belts  and 
padding  after  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
reported  that  at  least  20  suspects  have 
been  injured  during  rides.  The  city  has 
paid  $2.3  million  in  recent  years  to 
settle  lawsuits  brought  by  prisoners 
subjected  to  jarring  trips  in  which  of- 
ficers allegedly  drove  erratically  to  pun- 


ish uncooperative  suspects.  The  inju- 
ries have  included  a severed  spinal  cord 
and  broken  tailbone.  Two  suspects  were 
paralyzed.  The  officers  involved  were 
not  disciplined. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — During  a recent 
raid,  police  found  more  than  just  heroin 
and  the  materials  to  measure  and  bag 
the  drug  — they  also  discovered  a de- 
tailed instruction  book  on  how  to  run 
the  illicit  business  when  the  ringleader 
wasn’t  around.  Edinson  Reyes  alleg- 
edly left  instructions  in  both  Spanish 
and  English  for  his  girlfriend,  Naitza 
Rivera.  In  addition  to  listing  his  cus- 
tomers' first  names  and  the  amounts 
they  were  charged  for  the  drugs,  Reyes 
also  gave  Rivera  such  directions  as: 
"Please  do  it  right.  Talk  less.  Always 
look  out  the  front  window,"  and  on  a 
more  personal  note,  "Always  call  Mom 
and  tell  her  you  are  OK.” 

VERMONT  — A former  New  Hamp- 
shire stale  trooper,  Frank  J.  Prue,  was 
charged  with  assault  after  an  allegation 
of  domestic  violence  at  his  home  in  St. 
Johnsbury.  According  to  police  reports, 
Brenda  Hines  filed  the  domestic  assault 
charges  and  claimed  that  while  Prue 
never  assaulted  her,  she  had  “received 
a lot  of  psychological  abuse”  for  sev- 
eral years.  Prue  allegedly  told  her  that 
if  she  tried  to  hide  from  him  he  would 
use  his  law  enforcement  ties  to  find  her. 
Hines’s  son  told  police  that  Prue  threat- 
ened to  kill  him.  and  once  pointed  a 
handgun  at  him. 

At  least  two  Vermont  towns  have  pulled 
out  of  a state  drug  task  force  because 
of  a disagreement  among  the  attorney 
general's  office,  participating  towns  and 
state  police  over  who  should  pay  the 
costs  of  defending  town  police  from 
lawsuits  filed  against  them  while  work- 
ing under  the  authority  of  the  task  force. 
One  town,  Hartford,  has  also  sited  a 
shortage  of  officers  on  the  town’s  po- 
lice force  as  a reason  for  quitting  the 
task  force.  State  Police  Capt.  Steve 
Miller  said  that  there  were  ongoing  dis- 
cussions between  towns  and  the  state 
over  ways  to  solve  the  problem. 


ALABAMA  — The  state  Senate  on 
May  23  approved  a measure  to  outlaw 
prostitution  statewide,  closing  a loop- 
hole that  currently  allows  it  in  some  un- 
incorporated areas.  Gov.  Don 
Siegelman  was  expected  to  sign  the 
measure  into  law. 

Police  in  Mobile  are  facing  an  internal 
investigation  after  a false  news  release 
was  issued  to  make  it  appear  that  a kill- 
ing had  already  taken  place.  The  bogus 
release  was  sent  out  so  that  a suspect  in 
a murder-for-hire  deal  would  believe 
that  a body  had  been  found.  Jasmin 
Marie  Reese  had  approached  an  under- 
cover police  officer  and  offered  him 
about  $500  to  kill  a woman  she  believed 
had  stolen  her  boyfriend.  Reese  and  the 
officer  worked  on  the  agreement  until 
other  officers  were  able  to  arrest  her  on 
a charge  of  criminal  solicitation  to  com- 
mit murder. 

FBI  agents  in  Alabama  arrested  Jeffery 
Hall,  a former  DeKalb  County.  Ga.. 
police  officer,  along  with  two  other  man 


for  allegedly  robbing  a Regions  Bank 
branch  in  Georgia  in  January.  Hall  was 
an  officer  at  the  time  of  the  robbery. 
Hall  was  expected  to  be  extradited  to 
Georgia. 

ARKANSAS  — Three  state  troopers, 
Billy  Gatlin,  Robert  Mulac  and  Timo- 
thy Taylor,  were  fired  June  14  after  an 
investigation  revealed  that  they  falsi- 
fied traffic  tickets  and  internal  docu- 
ments to  inflate  their  monthly  activity 
reports.  Maj.  Steve  Dozier  said  that  no 
citizens  were  ever  falsely  charged  and 
that  the  investigation  has  spurred  the 
organization  to  implement  a statewide 
policy  for  regular  audits  of  tickets. 

FLORIDA  — In  Panama  City,  jurors 
convicted  a 22-year-old  monkey  thief. 
Angel  Wayne  Pratt,  after  he  testified 
that  he  was  a kleptomaniac  when  it 
came  to  critters.  He  later  claimed  that 
he  intended  to  say  he  was  simply  an 
animal  collector.  Police  found  the  mon- 
key, which  was  stolen  from  the  High- 
way 77  Zoo  last  year  when  it  was  only 
14  days  old,  when  they  answered  a call 
to  Pratt's  home  because  of  a domestic 
dispute  between  his  grandfather  and 
Pratt's  girlfriend.  She  told  the  police 
about  the  monkey.  The  monkey  was 
said  to  be  in  poor  mental  and  physical 
health  when  it  was  returned  to  the  zoo 
it.  Pratt,  who  said  he  had  13  snakes.  20 
dogs,  a bird,  tarantulas  and  other  ex- 
otic creatures,  will  spend  six  months  in 
the  Bay  County  jail  as  part  of  a five- 
year  probationary  term. 

GEORGIA  — An  alleged  car  thief. 
James  Paul  Prevatt,  who  had  told  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  police  that  he  wanted  to 
die,  was  shot  and  killed  June  15  by  a 
Camden  County  sheriff’s  deputy. 
Prevatt  led  police  on  a chase  in  a stolen 
pickup  truck,  crashed  the  vehicle,  and 
then  assaulted  a K-9  officer.  He  took 
the  officer's  service  revolver  and  was 
shot  after  he  refused  to  surrender. 

LOUISIANA  — Already  left  short- 
handed  due  to  resignations  and  retire- 
ments, the  Shreveport  Police  Depart- 
ment is  now  faced  with  a 2001  budget 
shortfall  that  may  mean  postponing  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  new  hires. 
The  department  has  an  authorized 
strength  of  516  sworn  positions  but  the 
most  recent  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports lists  500  officers  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  manager  of  a McDonald's  restau- 
rant in  New  Orleans  was  able  to  get  all 
the  employees  out  of  the  building  after 
a man  with  an  assault  rifle  burst  and 
demanded  money.  Once  the  restaurant 
was  empty,  the  robber  tried  to  steal  the 
money  in  the  cash  registers  but  couldn’t 
get  them  open.  He  fled  empty-handed. 

Former  Shreveport  police  officer  Rich- 
ard Hall  has  admitted  to  sexually  vic- 
timizing two  children  at  his  former 
home  in  south  Bossier  City,  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  aggravated  incest  and  indecent 
behavior  with  a juvenile.  The  charge  of 
indecent  behavior  involves  conduct 
with  a girl  who  was  a family  friend.  As 
part  of  the  plea  agreement,  the  prosecu- 
tion dismissed  charges  of  possession  of 
child  pornography  and  indecent  behav- 
ior with  a teen-age  boy 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Douglas 
Travis  was  sentenced  June  11  to  life 
without  parole  for  the  killing  of  Enfield 
officer  Tonya  Gillikin,  who  was  shot 
while  trying  to  make  an  arrest  after  a 
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convenience-store  robbery  in  1999. 
Gillikin  and  another  officer  stopped  a 
car  matching  the  description  of  one  seen 
leaving  the  scene  of  the  robbery.  As  she 
and  another  officer  tried  to  handcuff  the 
driver,  Travis  drew  a pistol  and  shot 
Gillikin  in  the  head.  Travis’s  driver’s 
license  was  found  at  the  shooting  scene. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — A Charles- 
ton man,  Joseph  Lawrence  Smalls  Jr., 
was  charged  with  stealing  a refrigerated 
trailer  containing  52,000  pounds  of 
pigs’  feet  valued  at  about  $35,000.  At 
the  lime,  he  was  out  on  bail  after  steal- 
ing a trailer  full  of  frozen  chicken  wings 
from  the  same  company 

The  girlfriend  of  Richard  Spearing,  a 
black  man  who  was  shot  by  a white 
North  Charleston  police  officer,  has 
changed  her  original  account  of  the  in- 
cident, saying  at  a May  23  press  con- 
ference that  Spearing  did  not  provoke 
the  shooting.  Officer  Kimberlee  Hope 
McCord  said  that  Spearing  attacked  her 
when  she  tried  to  stop  him  from  beat- 
ing his  girlfriend,  Linda  Williams,  and 
that  she  resorted  to  deadly  force  as  a 
last  resort.  Authorities  said  that  bruises 
on  McCord’s  face  and  body  clearly  con- 
tradict Williams's  most  recent  account. 
Williams  spoke  at  a press  conference 
organized  by  James  Johnson,  a civil 
rights  activist  who  has  questioned  po- 
lice actions  in  previous  shootings  of 
black  people.  During  the  press  confer- 
ence, Johnson  also  questioned  why 
Spearing  was  not  immediately  taken  to 
the  hospital,  but  authorities  said  that  he 
was  pronounced  dead  at  the  scene 

TENNESSEE  — The  authors  of  a 
study  on  city  organization  have  made 
several  recommendations  for  streamlin- 
ing the  Chattanooga  Police 
Department’s  operations.  According  to 
the  study,  the  department  of  700  em- 
ployees has  become  a city  within  a city 
and  staffing  has  grown  beyond  reason- 
able numbers.  Among  the  report's  rec- 
ommendations are  that  the  department's 
five-officer  personnel  division  be  scaled 
back  and  all  city  grant-writing  activity 
be  placed  under  the  direction  of  one 
person. 

VIRGINIA  — A 27-year  Hampton 
police  veteran,  Lieut.  Norman  Varner, 
was  arrested  June  13  on  child  pornog- 
raphy charges.  A police  spokesman, 
Cpl.  Jimmie  Wideman,  said  that  Varner 
was  accused  of  downloading  sexually 
explicit  material  involving  teenage  girls 
from  the  Internet  and  that  at  least  some 
of  the  offenses  occurred  on  office  time 
and  on  office  computers 

Terence  Richardson  and  Ferrone 
Claiborne,  who  were  on  trial  in  con- 
nection with  the  April  1998  shooting 
death  of  Waverly  Police  Officer  Allen 
W.  Gibson  Jr.,  were  acquitted  of  all 
charges  related  to  the  murder  but  found 
guilty  of  drug  conspiracy.  Gibson  was 
fatally  shot  after  following  the  two  men 
into  a wooded  area  on  the  suspicion  that 
they  were  dealing  drugs.  A scuffle  en- 
sued and  one  of  the  men  grabbed  the 
officer’s  gun.  Gibson  lived  long  enough 
to  describe  the  men  and  to  say  his  gun 
’’just  went  off'  during  the  struggle. 
Originally  both  charged  with  capital 
murder  in  state  court,  the  men  pleaded 
to  lesser  charges.  That  outcome  was 
denounced  by  law  enforcement  and 
Gibson’s  family,  resulting  in  federal 
indictments. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  on  June  8 


upheld  a Fairfax  County  judge's  ruling 
that  said  that  under  the  Virginia  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  prosecutors 
can  withhold  police  reports  from  defen- 
dants in  criminal  cases  and  provide 
summaries  instead.  The  Fairfax 
Commonwealth’s  Attorney,  Robert  F. 
Horan  Jr.,  said  he  believes  that  releas- 
ing the  full  reports  might  discourage 
witnesses  from  cooperating  because 
their  identities  will  be  revealed.  The 
opinion  also  stated  that  it  applied  only 
to  requests  to  prosecutors  and  not  to 
other  slate  officials. 


ILLINOIS  — Vermillion  County 
sheriff’s  Sgt.  Myron  Deckard  was  shot 
to  death  on  June  5 while  transporting  a 
man  from  the  Montgomery  County  Jail 
to  the  Vermillion  County  Jail  in 
Danville.  Daniel  E.  Raines  apparently 
escaped  from  a restraining  belt  and  al- 
legedly hit  Deckard  in  the  back  of  the 
head,  causing  him  to  crash  the  car.  Of- 
ficials say  Raines  then  got  out  of  the 
car,  took  the  officer’s  gun  and  shot  him 
in  the  head  before  finding  the  keys  to 
unlock  his  handcuffs.  He  turned  him- 
self in  later  that  day.  saying  that  the 
shooting  was  accidental.  Deckard  was 
a 30-year  veteran  of  the  sheriff’s  office. 

A Sangamon  County  coroner’s  jury 
ruled  June  13  that  the  death  of  State 
Police  Lieut.  Jeffrey  Justice  was  a sui- 
cide. He  had  apparently  shot  himself 
in  the  chest  while  sitting  against  a tree 
in  the  Mechanicsburg  Cemetery.  Lieut. 
Richard  Miller  of  the  Sangamon 
sheriff's  investigations  division  said 
that  Justice  had  been  on  two  medica- 
tions prescribed  by  a psychiatrist  — one 
of  which  may  have  created  a toxic  re- 
action. No  drugs  or  alcohol  were  found 
in  Justice's  system.  Also.  Justice’s  wife, 
son,  mother,  and  father  had  all  been 
diagnosed  with  serious  illnesses  re- 
cently. 

Police  have  uncovered  a serial  killer 
who  had  murdered  and  sexually  as- 
saulted seven  Chicago-area  women 
from  1995  to  1997.  Paul  Frederick 
Runge  was  questioned  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  dead  women  when  DNA 
was  found  on  the  victim  that  matched 
his  profile.  He  then  confessed  to  all 
seven  killings,  including  those  of  two 
Bosnian  sisters  whom  he  lured  to  their 
deaths  with  the  promise  of  jobs.  Those 
two  murders  took  place  in  DuPage 
County,  where  authorities  are  seeking 
the  death  penalty.  Officials  in  Cook 
County,  where  the  other  five  murders 
took  place,  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
death  penalty.  All  the  killings  occurred 
while  Runge  was  on  parole  after  a con- 
viction for  kidnapping  and  raping  a 14- 
year-old  girl  in  1987,  when  he  was  17. 

Thomas  G.  Gunther,  who  was  charged 
with  impersonating  a police  officer  af- 
ter he  got  caught  selling  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department  badges  on  eBay,  wants 
his  badges  back  now  that  the  charges 
were  dismissed.  About  200  law  en- 
forcement badges  were  seized  from  his 
home,  including  75  Chicago  police 
stars.  The  police  are  saying  that  they 
will  not  give  the  badges  back  because 
they  can  be  used  by  people  imperson- 
ating police  who  flash  badges  in  rob- 
beries, home  invasions,  rapes  and 
thefts.  Although  Gunther  claims  he  did 


nothing  wrong  and  that  he  is  a collec- 
tor, he  had  removed  the  panels  from  the 
badges  that  said  ’’retired"  or  "replica", 
and  affixed  replacement  numbers  on 
them. 

The  Elgin  City  Council  has  voted  4-to- 
2 to  stiffen  the  penally  for  those  violat- 
ing the  city’s  noise  ordinance,  by  al- 
lowing police  to  seize  cars  that  are  blar- 
ing music.  Although  dissenting  council 
members  said  that  first-time  offenders 
should  receive  a warning  or  a ticket, 
others  said  that  years  of  ticketing  had 
not  stopped  the  racket. 

INDIANA  — Muncie  police  chaplain 
James  Tlimer  resigned  effective  June 
30  following  complaints  by  three  Dela- 
ware County  residents  that  he  threat- 
ened to  have  them  arrested  for  traffic 
violations.  "Dimer,  who  is  not  a police 
officer  and  has  no  arrest  powers,  told 
officials  that  he  would  still  like  to  be  a 
part  of  the  department’s  chaplaincy  pro- 
gram as  a volunteer.  However,  Chief 
Joe  Winkle  said  that  it  was  probably 
best  if  Turner  just  stayed  out  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Jeanne  Horton,  who  suffers  from  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  is  fighting  charges  of 
possession  of  marijuana  and  possession 
of  drug  paraphernalia,  saying  that  mari- 
juana should  be  a legal  medical  treat- 
ment. She  has  been  bedridden  for  nine 
years  and  claims  that  marijuana  is  the 
only  thing  that  eases  chronic  pain. 

Employers  can  now  use  the  Internet  to 
check  if  a job  applicant  has  a criminal 
record.  Previously,  the  State  Police  only 
offered  the  background  checks  in  per- 
son or  by  mail.  The  online  service  costs 
a $50  annual  subscription  fee  plus  $20 
per  search. 

KENTUCKY  — Daviess  County  of- 
ficials have  agreed  to  auction  off  an  old 
jail  on  eBay,  although  no  asking  price 
has  yet  been  determined.  The  jail, 
which  was  the  site  of  two  hangings  in 
1905  and  counts  among  its  former  in- 
mates the  Chicago  gangster  George 
“Bugs"  Moran,  is  115  years  old  and 
sleeps  147. 

Phillip  Givens  II  has  won  a retrial  on 
murder  charges  after  it  was  learned  that 
the  jury  flipped  a coin  to  convict  him. 
Rather  than  face  another  trial,  however, 
he  pleaded  to  charges  of  second-degree 
manslaughter  and  wanton  endanger- 
ment  in  the  death  of  his  girlfriend. 

Overturning  a lower  appellate  court’s 
ruling,  the  state  Supreme  Court  ruled 
June  14  that  law  enforcement  officers 
in  Frankfort  and  in  Franklin  County 
cannot  be  sued  for  negligence  in  the 
death  of  a teen-age  informant.  Christo- 
pher Pettit  was  to  be  the  key  witness 
against  Paul  Reed,  the  leader  of  a theft 
ring.  When  Reed's  defense  attorney 
filed  a discovery  motion  to  get  the  in- 
formants’ names  and  witness  state- 
ments, Commonwealth’s  Attorney 
Morris  Burton  met  with  Frankfort  Of- 
ficer Dale  Roberts  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
Joe  Thom  sherry.  Burton  told  them  to 
bnng  Pettit  in  for  trial  preparation,  but 
it  was  not  done.  Reed  killed  Pettit  two 
days  later,  and  subsequently  confessed 
to  the  killing. 

OHIO  — Members  of  the  first  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Beavercreek  Citizens 
Police  Academy,  after  receiving  their 
certificates,  surprised  the  police  with 
gifts  of  their  own:  a plaque,  a weather 


radio  and  a full-size  refrigerator.  The 
12-week  course  offered  classes  on  the 
police  recruitment  process,  elements  of 
crime  and  crime-scene  investigations, 
and  culminated  in  a mock-trial.  It  is 
hoped  that  graduates  will  become  good- 
will ambassadors  who  will  share  their 
firsthand  knowledge  of  police  work 
with  other  members  of  the  community, 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Passerby 
Michael  Combs  foiled  an  attempted 
convenience-store  robbery  June  12 
when  he  ran  into  the  store  and  subdued 
a suspect,  Richard  B.  Danicly,  who  was 
armed  with  a tube  of  cocoa  butter  dis- 
guised as  a gun. 

WISCONSIN  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
does  not  have  to  pay  a man  for  prop- 
erty seized  by  police  after  they  arrested 
him  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  even 
though  a jury  later  acquitted  him. 

The  second-in-command  at  the  FBI’s 
Wisconsin  field  office.  Special  Agent 
Jeffrey  J.  Berkin,  shot  himself  in  the 
leg  during  a training  exercise  at  a prac- 
tice facility.  According  to  the  police 
report,  he  had  neglected  to  check  for 
bullets  in  the  chamber  of  his  .40  cali- 
ber Glock  pistol  before  disassembling 
the  weapon. 


department  could  no  longer  provide  law 
enforcement  services  to  the  reservation. 
Larry  Lasley,  executive  director  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  settlement,  said  they  were 
in  the  process  of  establishing  their  own 
police  agency  but  that  it  would  not  be 
fully  operational  for  nine  to  1 2 months, 
and  some  protection  would  still  be 
needed  in  the  interim  from  Tama 
County. 

KANSAS  — An  alleged  bank  robber 
stashed  his  loot  from  the  heist  in  a seem- 
ingly secure  place  — ' un  account  at  an- 
other bank.  Now  Garden  Pluin  State 
Bank  is  suing  the  Sunflower  Bank  in 
an  effort  to  get  its  money  back.  Sun- 
flower says  it  can't  return  the  $7,165 
because  of  a federal  regulation  thut  re- 
quires banks  to  have  deposited  funds 
available  for  next-day  withdrawals. 

MINNESOTA  — In  St.  Paul,  a new 
computer  donated  by  Target  Corp.  is 
helping  investigators  obtain  evidence 
against  criminals  by  using  the  Internet 
to  collect  child  pornography.  The  Fo- 
rensic Recovery  Evidence  Device,  or 
FRED,  helps  retrieve  deleted  files  and 
images  that  pedophiles  huVe  stored  on 
their  computer  hard  drives.  Internet 
child  pom  cases  have  increased  in  Min- 
nesota, where  a new  task  force  has 
handled  85  cases  since  lust  summer. 


In  Sheboygan,  a vandal  sewed  large 
white  beach  towels  together,  pulled  u 
ladder  up  to  each  of  two  15-foot-high 
Captain  Morgan's  Rum  billboards,  and 
used  hundreds  of  staples  to  affix  the 
towels  across  the  bikini-clad  model's 
private  parts.  So  far,  there  are  no  sus- 
pects and  no  one  has  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  the  coverup. 


IOWA  — Des  Moines  police  officer 
Jason  Bennett  was  found  dead  in  his 
apartment  June  13  from  an  apparent 
self-inflicted  gunshot  wound.  In  1999, 
Bennett  was  involved  in  a shootout  with 
a teen-ager  in  which  two  other  officers 
were  wounded.  The  youth  was  shot  nine 
times  and  lost  a leg.  All  the  officers 
were  cleared  of  any  wrongdoing  and 
prosecutors  said  the  teen’s  injuries 
made  him  incompetent  to  stand  trial. 


An  appeals  court  rejected  the  case  of 
an  eastern  Iowa  woman  who  claimed 
she  bit  Scott  County  sheriff's  deputy 
Elbert  Austin  in  self  defense  during  a 
traffic  stop.  When  pulled  over  for 
speeding.  Leslie  Hebeler  disputed  the 
charge  and  refused  to  sign  the  ticket. 
She  then  called  911  and  told  the  dis- 
patcher that  the  deputy  had  an  attitude. 
When  Austin  told  her  to  step  out  of  the 
car,  a scuffle  ensued.  Hebeler  claims 
she  bit  him  after  his  forearm  struck  her 
face.  She  was  taken  to  jail  and  convicted 
of  interference  with  official  acts.  The 
appellate  court  ruled  that  there  was  no 
substantial  evidence  that  Austin  used 
excessive  force  during  the  stop. 


The  Legislature  has  cut  funding  for 
police  protection  at  the  Mcskwaki  In- 
dian Reservation,  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect programs  in  areas  with  larger  popu- 
lations. Since  October.  Tama  County 
deputies  have  responded  to  471  calls 
in  the  settlement,  but  sheriff  Dennis 
Kucera  said  that  without  funding,  the 


MONTANA  — Sherman  P Hawkins, 
who  has  served  28  years  of  a life-plus- 
37-ycars  sentence  for  murdering  his 
first  wife,  claims  his  incarceration  hus 
given  him  valuublc  insight  that  would 
help  him  run  llic  Montana  Department 
of  Corrections.  Despite  a rdsumtf  out- 
lining years  of  involvement  in  the  pc- 
nul  system  — all  of  it  behind  burs  — 
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he  was  not  a finalist  for  the  position. 

NEBRASKA  — Two  women  were 
cited  on  suspicion  of  lewd  conduct  af- 
ter exposing  their  breasts  as  they 
walked  past  the  windows  of  the  Dou- 
glas County  jail.  In  the  space  provided 
for  information  on  weapons  used  in  the 
May  21  incident,  the  officers  noted 
“personal  weapons." 

Law  enforcement  agencies  statewide 
are  asking  officers  to  learn  basic  Span- 
ish, as  the  state’s  Hispanic  population 
continuing  to  surge.  There  is  a short- 
age of  Spanish-speaking  officers  in  the 
state,  which  in  the  last  decade  has  seen 
its  Hispanic  population  more  than 
double.  Hispanics  now  account  for  5.5 
percent  of  the  state's  residents.  A re- 
cent training  course  drew  15  officers 
from  Nebraska.  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Iowa  for  an  immersion  in  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  culture. 

WYOMING  — Ranchester  Mayor 
Cliff  Clevenger  said  that  the  town  may 
discontinue  paying  the  Sheridan 
County  Sheriff’s  Department  $12,000 
a year  for  police  services.  Instead,  the 
Town  Council  has  proposed  that  the 
money  be  used  to  hire  part-time  police 
officers.  Residents  have  complained 
that  they  do  not  see  a law  enforcement 
presence  in  the  community. 


ARIZONA  — Former  Tticson  police 
detective  Joe  Godoy  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  nine  perjury  counts  of  offering  false 
testimony  in  two  murder  cases.  Godoy, 
who  retired  in  May.  faces  two  counts 
for  his  admittedly  false  testimony  dur- 
ing a 1997  trial  of  one  of  three  men 
charged  with  the  murders  of  three 
people.  He  was  also  charged  with  testi- 
fying falsely  before  a grand  jury  that 
indicted  a man  for  first-degree  murder 
— a case  that  prosecutors  dropped  af- 
ter the  defendant's  attorney  questioned 
Godoy 's  credibility. 

Glendale  police  are  on  the  lookout  for 
the  “Bad-Tooth  Bandit,"  so  named  be- 
cause witnesses  describe  him  as  hav- 
ing severe  dental  problems.  Until  he  is 
apprehended,  no  one  will  speculate  as 
to  how  he  compares  to  a woman  who 
held  up  more  than  a dozen  Vhllcy  banks 
a couple  of  years  ago.  She  was  dubbed 
the  “Ugly  Robber." 

COLORADO  — Having  learned  a les- 
son from  a 1999  Super  Bowl  victory 
celebration  in  which  revelers  caused  $1 
million  in  damage.  Denver  police  this 
month  adopted  a strategy  that  drove  up 
arrests  during  the  revelry  that  followed 
the  Stanley  Cup  victory  of  the  Colo- 
rado Avalanche,  but  curtailed  vandal- 
ism and  other  criminal  behavior.  Six 
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hundred  police  officers  walked  street 
comers,  worked  bars  and  generally  let 
an  estimated  50,000  revelers  know  that 
they  were  being  monitored  for  bad  be- 
havior. About  120  people  were  arrested 
or  taken  to  the  city’s  detox  center.  While 
some  say  that  police  were  too  quick  to 
make  arrests,  others  applauded  police 
efforts. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Robert  Kiro 
pleaded  not  guilty  June  15  to  the  shoot- 
ing death  of  Gallup  SWAT  team  officer 
Lany  Brian  Mitchell  and  to  a variety 
of  other  charges  including  aggravated 
assault,  attempted  murder,  aggravated 
assault  on  a police  officer,  shooting  at 
an  occupied  building  and  child  abuse. 
On  May  29.  officers  responded  to  a 
domestic  call  and  tried  to  get  inside  the 
mobile  home.  Kiro  shot  at  seven  offic- 
ers, killing  Mitchell  and  wounding  an- 
other. He  surrendered  several  hours 
later.  Mitchell,  23,  was  a five-year  vet- 
eran of  the  department. 

San  Juan  County  officials  have  unani- 
mously approved  spending  $7,500  to 
pilch  a tent  within  the  Aztec  jail  to  hold 
inmates  with  misdemeanor  warrants 
from  May  to  October.  The  tent,  which 
will  hold  up  to  80  people,  will  be  used 
to  combat  overcrowding  at  the  jail. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  Oklahoma  City 
Police  Department  has  purchased  100 
Taser  stun  guns  and  begun  training  for 
officers  using  the  alternatives  to  deadly 
force.  Last  year,  officers  used  their  fire- 
amis  in  five  fatal  shootings. 

The  state  Highway  Patrol  has  deployed 
a new  remote-controlled,  armor-plated 
750-pound  robot  to  inspect,  remove  and 
destroy  bombs. 

Edmond  officers  Bryan  Weathers  and 
Jeff  Meadows  recently  chased  a tres- 
passer on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Central  Oklahoma.  Meadows  yelled 
that  he  would  release  a police  dog  if 
the  man  did  not  come  out.  Weathers 
then  began  growling  and  barking  until 
the  man  surrendered.  The  resourceful 
officers  later  took  a trip  to  California, 
where  they  made  an  appearance  on 
NBC-TV’s  "The  Tonight  Show  with 
Jay  Leno." 

Barlesville  Police  Officer  Lenard  Ames 
Jr.  has  won  a lawsuit  he  filed  after  be- 
ing disciplined  for  failing  to  write 
enough  tickets.  Ames  had  claimed  that 
there  were  more  important  things  he 
should  be  doing  as  a crime  unit  officer. 
District  Judge  John  Lanning  said  that 
it  was  obvious  that  Ames  was  doing  his 
job  and  that  the  crime  unit  was  under- 
staffed. 

TEXAS  — John  Orville  Norman,  now 
serving  2 consecutive  life  sentences  in 
a federal  prison  after  pleading  guilty  to 
armed  robbery  and  federal  weapons 
charges,  has  admitted  to  being  one  of 
North  Texas’s  most  prolific  armed  rob- 
bers, recently  confessing  to  65  crimes 
across  the  country.  Although  the  cases 
have  not  been  given  the  highest  prior- 
ity because  Norman  is  already  in  prison, 
about  a half-dozen  of  the  cases  have 
now  been  closed,  including  the  high 
profile  shooting  of  a Coppell  nightclub 
owner  Authorities  hope  that  eventually 
closing  all  the  cases  will  give  the  vic- 
tims peace  of  mind. 

Fort  Worth  police  discovered  a cache 
of  assault  weapons,  ammunition  and 
bomb-making  materials  following  the 


arrest  of  Michael  Joseph  Toth  for  hold- 
ing a gun  to  the  head  of  a White  Settle- 
ment man.  Toth  called  a neighbor. 
Charles  Murphree,  from  jail  and  asked 
him  to  clear  his  belongings  from  the 
hotel  room  where  he  was  staying. 
Murphree  discovered  the  arsenal  as 
well  as  anti-government  literature  in  the 
room  and  contacted  the  authorities. 
Officers  found  what  they  believed  to 
be  explosives,  and  a subsequent  search 
of  a public  storage  unit  that  Toth  rented 
also  uncovered  bomb-making  chemi- 
cals and  militia-type  equipment. 

The  Montgomery  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  is  currently  understaffed  by 
10  percent.  The  department,  which  has 
452  positions,  now  has  42  vacancies. 
Sheriff  Guy  Williams  said  that  the 
agency  loses  about  65  percent  of  its 
applicants  because  they  can’t  pass  the 
entrance  exams,  and  vacancies  are  up 
because  many  officers  have  been  drawn 
to  private-sector  jobs  or  to  better  pay- 
ing jobs  in  law  enforcement.  The  de- 
partment has  been  trying  to  cope  with 
the  problem  by  paying  overtime  and 
juggling  schedules. 

UTAH  — The  Utah  Highway  Patrol 
will  choose  12  troopers  for  horse  pa- 
trol during  the  2002  Olympic  Games. 
Horses  were  last  used  by  Salt  Lake  City 
police  in  the  1920s,  by  officers  who 
shielded  the  city’s  lawns  and  gardens 
from  migrating  sheep.  Training  for  the 
new  patrol  will  begin  next  month  and 
will  include  lessons  from  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department.  Nearly 
40  patrol  officers  who  already  own 
horses  and  equipment  have  volun- 
teered, but  officials  will  select  only  12, 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  animals  to 
adapt  to  large  Olympic  crowds.  It  is  not 
yet  known  whether  the  horse  patrol  will 
be  continue  to  be  used  after  February’s 
games. 


CALIFORNIA  — Ventura  police  in 
January  seized  two  rifles  from  Louis 
Anderson,  a 90-year-old  man  later 
found  to  be  suffering  from  Alzheimer’s 
disease.  Now  his  family  is  trying  to  re- 
claim the  weapons,  even  though  state 
law  prevents  people  from  reclaiming 
firearms  if  they  are  deemed  a danger  to 
themselves  or  others.  Deputy  District 
Attorney  Kathleen  O’Brien  maintains 
that  returning  the  weapons  would  en- 
danger Anderson.  However, 
Anderson’s  attorney,  John  Orr,  said  that 
while  the  court  will  not  give  the  weap- 
ons back  to  a man  with  Alzheimer’s, 
he  hopes  that  Anderson's  adult  daugh- 
ter can  claim  them,  as  they  are  part  of 
family  lore. 

In  an  undercover  sting  investigation 
dubbed  "Operation  Green  Gold,"  au- 
thorities arrested  Ariel  Varela,  the 
owner  of  a produce-packing  business, 
for  allegedly  buying  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  avocados  from  a police  of- 
ficer posing  as  a drug  user  turned  fruit 
thief.  California  avocado  fanners,  who 
grow  about  95  percent  of  the  nation's 
crop,  have  been  plagued  by  millions  of 
dollars  in  theft  each  year.  Growers  have 
become  increasingly  frustrated  with  the 
thefts,  hiring  private  investigators  to 


prowl  the  groves  or  reserve  deputies 
known  as  avo-cops  to  ride  motorbikes 
through  groves.  Varela  bought  more 
than  1,100  pounds  of  avocados  during 
six  transactions  with  the  undercover 
agent.  Authorities  also  seized  5,500 
pounds  of  sweet  limes  and  1,600 
pounds  of  lemons. 

The  San  Diego  police  have  turned  off 
all  the  automated  cameras  that  photo- 
graph motorists  running  red  lights,  in 
the  wake  of  legal  action  taken  by  more 
than  290  ticketed  motorists  who  got 
together  to  fight  the  photo  enforcement 
program.  During  the  action,  it  was  un- 
covered that  sensors  in  three  intersec- 
tions had  been  moved  but  that  the 
camera’s  internal  mechanisms  were  not 
adjusted.  Even  though  the  cameras  have 
been  shut  down,  officials  and  police 
maintain  that  any  discrepancies  were 
not  enough  to  cause  anyone  to  be 
wrongly  ticketed  and  that  the  intersec- 
tions with  the  cameras  were  safer. 

Police  in  Fremont  are  baffled  by  a string 
of  pipe  bomb  blasts  that  have  so  far  not 
injured  anyone,  but  have  caused  de- 
struction to  vehicles.  Since  May  18. 
there  have  been  12  bombs  planted  — 
nine  of  which  have  blown  up.  The 
bombings  appear  to  be  completely  ran- 
dom and  are  not  related  to  a series  of 
bombs  that  in  1988  targeted  city  offi- 
cials and  a family  with  whom  the 
bomber  had  a grudge.  Police  have 
posted  flyers  warning  residents  and  are 
offering  a $500  reward  for  information 
leading  to  an  arrest. 

In  Los  Angeles,  vandals  are  said  to  be 
using  a combination  of  acid  and  shoe 
polish  to  etch  hard-to-remove  graffiti 
into  windows.  Once  the  material  is  ap- 
plied, the  techniques  that  remove  spray 
paint  are  useless.  Senior  Lead  Officer 
Tony  Valadez  of  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department  said  that  he  has  noticed 
a major  increase  in  the  last  six  months 
and  that  once  one  person  finds  out,  it  is 
like  a domino  effect.  A special  film  that 
costs  about  $75  can  be  applied  to  the 
windows.  If  the  vandals  attack,  the  film 
is  ruined  but  replacing  it  is  cheaper  than 
replacing  a window 

A Los  Angeles  police  officer  on  medi- 
cal leave,  Ruben  Palomares,  was  ar- 
rested along  with  four  other  men  June 
14  on  suspicion  of  purchasing  10  kilos 
of  cocaine  from  an  undercover  officer 
in  San  Diego.  Palomares  is  currently 
under  investigation  for  his  role  in  the 
1998  shooting  of  an  alleged  drug  dealer. 
Former  officer  Rafael  Perez,  the  key 
figure  in  the  LAPD’s  Rampart  Division 
scandal,  reportedly  told  investigators 
that  the  shooting  was  unjustified. 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Gary  Feess  ruled 
June  13  that  alleged  victims  of  police 
corruption  can  sue  Los  Angeles  pros- 
ecutors and  City  Council  members. 
Suits  filed  by  dozens  of  plaintiffs  con- 
tended that  council  members  were  per- 
sonally liable  for  police  brutality  be- 
cause they  voted  to  let  the  city  pick  up 
the  tab  when  juries  awarded  punitive 
damages  against  officers  in  such  cases, 
thereby  encouraging  other  officers  to 
violate  people’s  civil  rights.  Feess  is 
currently  overseeing  more  than  100 
cases  related  to  the  Rampart  scandal. 

A bank  robber  walked  into  a Bank  of 
America  branch  in  San  Diego  late  in 
the  afternoon  on  June  15  and  handed  a 
teller  a note  that  read  "I  have  a .22  auto- 
matic in  my  waist  band.  If  the  alarm 


go’s  (sic)  you  go!  Don’t  worry  it's  not 
your  money.  Sorry  my  family  needs 
money."  He  got  away  with  $1,700. 

IDAHO  — Joanne  McGuckin,  the 
mother  of  six  children  who  refused  to 
leave  their  home  during  a five-day 
standoff  with  police,  said  that  she  did 
not  want  her  case  to  become  a political 
cause.  Sheriff’s  deputies  arrested 
McGuckin  and  then  tried  to  lake  the 
children  into  custody,  believing  them 
to  be  malnourished,  cold  and  living  in 
unhealthy  conditions.  The  children, 
ages  8 to  16,  released  more  than  two 
dozen  dogs  and  refused  to  leave  the 
house,  where  they  had  several  guns. 
They  eventually  surrendered  when  au- 
thorities promised  to  keep  them  to- 
gether. McGuckin,  whose  61 -year-old 
husband  died  in  May,  has  refused  to 
leave  jail  unless  she  is  granted  custody 
of  her  children. 

NEVADA  — In  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  “emergency  action,”  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
assumed  law  enforcement  duties  for  the 
Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  and 
placed  the  tribe’s  regular  police  force 
of  15  officers  on  administrative  leave. 
Although  a spokesperson  for  the  BIA 
said  that  the  action  was  taken  because 
of  the  tribal  police  department’s  non- 
compliance  with  a law  enforcement 
contract,  the  action  came  in  the  wake 
of  a conflict  between  two  political  fac- 
tions for  control  of  the  tribal  council. 

OREGON  — Since  September,  when 
deputy  Bill  Bowman  of  the  Clackamas 
County  special  weapons  and  tactics 
team  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed 
during  training,  a third  of  the  team’s  12 
members  have  resigned.  Two  of  the 
deputies  who  recently  left  said  they 
were  concerned  about  safety  and  they 
were  unhappy  that  no  one  was  disci- 
plined after  the  shooting.  Bowman  was 
shot  by  Deputy  Kevin  Vail,  who  un- 
knowingly loaded  a live  magazine  into 
his  gun  after  another  deputy  had  used 
the  live  magazine  earlier.  A review 
board  later  found  numerous  safety  vio- 
lations during  the  training  exercises, 
including  a failure  to  brief  the  team  on 
safety  rules  before  the  training  scenario 
and  a failure  to  assign  anyone  to  per- 
form a routine  safety  check  of  the  weap- 
ons prior  to  the  shooting.  Sheriff  Pat 
Detloff  said  that  no  form  of  discipline 
could  have  the  impact  on  them  com- 
pared to  "what  they  have  to  live  with 
the  rest  of  their  lives.”  Former  team 
members,  however,  think  the  lack  of 
discipline  has  eroded  morale  in  the  de- 
partment. 

WASHINGTON  — Olympia  police 
plan  to  keep  some  of  the  $435,000 
seized  in  a drug-related  murder,  the  first 
such  property  it  has  received  in  seven 
years.  Quan  Thanh  Nguyen  pleaded 
guilty  to  second-degree  murder,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife,  Tam  Thanh 
Nguyen  pleaded  guilty  to  conspiracy  to 
deliver  marijuana.  Police  found 
$80,000  in  a duplex  along  with  a 
strangled  woman's  body  and  a quan- 
tity of  marijuana,  and  the  rest  of  the 
money  was  found  in  the  Nguyens’  ve- 
hicles. 

An  explosion  occurred  at  the  rear  door 
of  the  Westgate  Family  Medicine  clinic 
in  Tacoma.  No  injuries  were  reported 
but  50  people  had  to  be  evacuated.  A 
spokesman  for  Planned  Parenthood 
confirmed  that  a doctor  occasionally 
performed  abortions  at  the  clinic. 
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Crime  stat  sources  agree  to  disagree: 

What  comes  down  must  go. . 


After  nearly  a decade  of  dizzying 
declines  in  the  nation’s  crime  rate,  the 
figures  finally  appear  to  be  stabilizing 
— or  are  they? 

Flying  in  the  face  of  the  latest  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Report,  not  to  mention 
the  insights  of  criminal  justice  experts, 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics’  Na- 
tional Crime  Victimization  Survey  this 
month  reported  a record  decline  of  15 
percent  in  the  number  of  violent  crimes 
committed  in  2000. 

The  divergence  between  the  two 
surveys  that  serve  as  barometers  for 
measuring  the  nation's  crime  rate  marks 
perhaps  the  first  time  that  the  UCR 
found  crime  to  be  higher  than  did  the 
NCVS.  So  unusual  was  the  occurrence 
that  Callie  Marie  Rennison,  the  Justice 
Department  researcher  who  authored 
the  BJS  study,  reviewed  her  figures. 

“We  wanted  to  make  sure,"  she  said. 
"All  of  us,  like  the  public,  have  been 
thinking  that  the  decline  [in  crime]  was 
going  to  end,  and  then. . we  see  the  larg- 
est decrease  we’ve  ever  had,  so  we 
wanted  to  make  sure  there  wasn’t  some- 
thing we  were  missing,"  Rennison  told 
The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

According  to  the  NCVS,  there  were 
an  estimated  26  million  crimes  in  the 
United  States  last  year,  compared  with 
28.8  million  reported  by  victims  to  re- 
searchers in  1999.  The  figure  represents 
the  lowest  on  record  since  BJS  began 
tracking  the  data  in  1973  when  there 
were  an  estimated  44  million  offenses 
committed.  From  1999  to  2000,  said 
researchers,  there  were  1 million  fewer 
violent  crimes  committed,  6.3  million 
compared  with  the  previous  year’s  7.4 
million. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Report,  on  the 
other  hand,  reported  figures  more  in 
keeping  with  what  many  experts  have 
been  saying:  namely,  that  "we  have  fi- 
nally squeezed  all  the  air  out  of  the  bal- 


loon," said  James  Alan  Fox,  a profes- 
sor of  criminal  justice  at  Northeastern 
University. 

According  to  preliminary  figures 
released  by  the  FBI  in  May,  the  nation's 
overall  crime  rate  remained  virtually 
unchanged  last  year  compared  to  1999. 
While  homicides  fell  by  1.1  percent, 
reported  rapes  were  up  by  0.7  percent 
and  motor-vehicle  thefts  rose  by  2.7 
percent.  Burglaries  reported  to  police 
fell  by  2.1  percent  from  1999. 

In  cities  with  populations  of  more 
than  1 million,  the  UCR  showed  a re- 
duction in  crime  of  0.5  percent.  Crime, 
however,  rose  by  that  same  amount  in 
cities  of  100,000  to  250,000  people. 
While  rural  counties  experienced  an 
0.8-percent  decrease,  suburban  counties 
saw  overall  crime  grow  by  0.7  percent 
last  year. 

The  UCR  also  found  jumps  in  the 
murder  rales  of  cities  which  have  en- 
joyed record  low  numbers,  such  as 
Boston,  which  had  39  homicides  in 
2000  as  compared  with  31  in  1999.  In 
San  Diego,  murders  rose  to  57  last  year, 
up  from  32  in  1999.  And  in  Los  Ange- 
les, there  were  544  homicides  in  2000 
as  compared  to  425  the  previous  year. 

Many  in  the  Justice  Department  and 
some  outside  observers  regard  the 
NCVS  as  a more  accurate  gauge  of  ac- 
tual crime  than  the  UCR  because  less 
than  half  of  violent  crimes  are  reported 
to  police.  According  to  the  NCVS,  48 
percent  of  violent  victimizations  were 
reported  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  2000.  The  figure  was  even  lower  for 
property  crimes,  just  36  percent.  Yet 
those  figures  were  a significant  in- 
crease. said  the  study,  over  1999  levels 
for  several  categories  of  crime,  includ- 
ing rape  and  sexual  assault,  simple  as- 
sault and  aggravated  assault.  In  1999, 
just  44  percent  of  violent  crime  was 
reported  to  police. 


"It  [the  NCVS]  doesn’t  rely  on 
people  calling  911  or  on  the  police 
department’s  themselves."  said  Jeremy 
Travis,  a crime  expert  with  the  Urban 
Institute  in  Washington,  and  a former 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice. “Victimization  surveys  have  al- 
ways been  thought  of  as  being  more 
reliable,  because  they  bypass  those 
kinds  of  problems,"  he  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

But  other  experts  contend  that  the 
declines  cited  by  the  NCVS  are  not  as 
impressive  as  they  seem  at  first  glance. 
’The  fact  that  there's  this  wide  discrep- 
ancy doesn't  necessarily  say  that  either 
study  is  invalid;  they’re  just  measuring 
different  things,"  said  Fox.  “The  [FBI 
report]  generally  measures  more  seri- 
ous crimes,  the  ones  that  drive  public 
opinion." 

Unlike  the  UCR,  the  crime  survey 
does  not  track  homicides  or  victims 
under  the  age  of  12.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  NCVS  does  count  male  as  well  as 
female  rape  victims,  and  such  crimes 
as  simple  assault,  which  the  FBI’s  re- 
port does  not  include. 

“The  news  appears  much  better  than 
it  really  is,"  said  Fox.  "It's  good  news, 
but  not  great  news.  People  react  to  a 
report  like  this  and  think  about  15  per- 
cent less  chance  of  being  mugged  or 
raped;  that’s  not  the  case  here."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  NCVS  is  heavily 
weighted  toward  simple  assaults,  which 


.up? 

can  include  pushing  and  shoving. 

Fox  said  that  FBI  data,  compiled 
from  figures  collected  by  17,000  po- 
lice agencies  on  a voluntary  basis,  is  a 
better  indicator  of  crime  trends. 

"The  decline  can't  continue  for- 
ever," said  Alfred  Blumstein,  a profes- 
sor at  Camegie-Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh.  “At  some  point  it's  got  to 
level  off." 

Among  the  other  key  findings  from 
the  BJS  survey  were  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  victims,  67  percent,  were  not 
confronted  by  an  armed  offender.  More 
than  half  of  those  robbed,  55  percent, 
were  threatened  or  harmed  with 
weapon.  Rape  or  sexual  assault  victims 
encountered  weapons  in  just  6 percent 
of  cases. 

More  than  half  of  all  violent  crime 
victims,  according  to  the  crime  survey, 
identified  their  offender  as  an  intimate, 
friend,  relative  or  acquaintance  in  2(XX). 
That  percentage  was  highest  among 
victims  of  sexual  assaults,  61  percent, 
and  lowest  for  robbery  victims,  28  per- 
cent. 

Also,  residents  in  the  West  and  Mid- 
west were  more  likely  to  experience 
crime  than  those  living  in  the  South  and 
Northeast,  said  the  study.  The  violent 
crime  victimization  rate  per  1,000 
people  was  26.3  in  the  Midwest  and 
28.8  in  the  West,  compared  to  1 8.8  and 
2 1 .0  in  the  Northeast  and  South,  rcspec 
lively. 


Using  the 
crosswalk 

A new  data  file,  which  will  link 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report 
with  data  bases  from  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  (BJS)  and  the 
Census  Bureau,  will  enable  re- 
searchers and  statisticians  to  ana- 
lyze crime  and  arrest  data  reported 
by  nearly  20,000  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  conjunction  with  other 
socio-demographic  information, 
said  BJS  researchers  in  May. 

The  file,  called  the  Law  En- 
forcement Agency  Identifiers 
Crosswalk,  wa#  initially  devel- 
oped by  BJS  and  the  National 
Archive  of  Criminal  Justice  Data 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  two  federal  grunt  pro- 
grams. The  1996  Local  Law  En- 
forcement Block  Grant  and  the  Ju- 
venile Accountability  Incentive 
Block  Grant,  said  the  report,  are 
bused  on  a formula  that  includes  a 
three-ytar  overage  of  violent 
crime  from  the  UCR. 

Crosswalk  merges  data  from 
tlirce  mujor  sets:  the  UCR,  which 
contains  18.725  records,  one  for 
each  agency  that  ever  reported  to 
the  system  as  of  1996;  the  BJS 
1996  Directory  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies,  u file  of  18,745  en- 
tities; and  the  Census  Bureau's 
Governments  Integrated  Direc- 
tory. a complete  listing  of  all 
86,745  local  governments  in  the 
nation. 


Death 

watch 

Armed  guards  surround  the 
van  preparing  to  transport 
Oklahoma  City  bomber 
Timothy  McVeigh  to  the 
execution  facility  at  the  federal 
penitentiary  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  on  June  10,  where  he 
would  spend  the  last  night  of  his 
life  in  a small,  window  less  cell 
before  being  executed  by  lethal 
injection  the  next  morning. 
Outside,  death  penalty 
opponents  and  other 
demonstrators  were  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  prison  (r.), 
which  was  patrolled  by  beefed- 
up  security  forces.  (Reuters) 


NJ  seeks  a more 
favorable  profile 


In  an  effort  to  repair  what  he  de- 
scribed as  a rift  between  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  state's  minority  commu- 
nity, New  Jersey  acting  Gov.  Donald 
DiFrancesco  signed  an  executive  order 
last  month  directing  the  attorney 
general's  office  to  convene  a statewide 
summit  on  racial  profiling  within  120 
days  and  establish  a policing  institute 
at  Rutgers  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Criminal  Justice  which  will 
undertake  as  its  first  mission  the  explo- 
ration of  “policing  in  a modem  demo- 
cratic society." 

The  Statewide  Anti-Profiling  Sum- 
mit. to  be  held  within  120  days  from 
the  date  of  diFrancesco’s  order,  will  in- 
volve police,  civil  rights  activists  and 
community  leaders  in  an  examination 
of  racial  profiling  and  a review  of  ef- 
forts in  this  area  being  made  by  the  State 
Police  and  the  Office  of  State  Police 
Affairs,  among  other  agencies. 
DiFrancesco  is  expected  to  recommend 
a financial  outlay  of  $500,000  to 
$700,000  for  the  effort,  said  Chuck 
Davis,  a spokesman  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Farmer. 

"I’m  proud  of  the  positive  steps 
we’re  taking  to  eliminate  profiling," 
said  DiFrancesco.  “The  State  Police 
have  institute  a number  of  reforms  and, 
according  to  the  federal  monitor,  those 


reforms  are  taking  root."  The  time  has 
come,  he  said,  “to  begin  a process  that 
can  move  us  out  of  the  dark  shadows 
of  racial  profiling  into  a new  light  of 
understanding  and  cooperation." 

The  policing  institute,  which  will  be 
overseen  by  George  Kelling,  a crimi- 
nologist and  professor  at  Rutgers,  will 
aim  to  bring  together  police  and  com- 
munity residents  through  workshops 
and  seminars.  The  inclusion  of  the  pub- 
lic. said  Kelling.  is  vital  to  a forum  that 
can  effect  real  change  in  public  policy. 
"I’m  in  the  business  of  improving  the 
quality  of  policing,"  he  said. 

Farmer  said  the  institute  will  con- 
tinue the  dialogue  on  racial  profiling 
initiated  at  the  summit.  Discussion  will 
most  likely  extend  past  that  issue  to 
include  police  relations  with  the  com- 
munity in  general,  he  said. 

“Housing  the  institute  at  Rutgers 
will  allow  the  state  to  tap  the 
university's  expertise  and  resources." 
said  Farmer.  “As  we  move  into  the  new 
century  we  must  be  able  to  supply  our 
law  enforcement  policy  makers  with 
new  information,  new  concepts  and 
new  strategies  to  help  them  better  un- 
derstand community  needs,  and  to 
strengthen  the  trust  between  law  en- 
forcement and  the  neighborhoods  they 
serve." 
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Out  of 
uniform 

In  uniform.  Ginger  Harrison  is  just 
another  Los  Angeles  police  officer; 
unclothed,  she’s  The  Arresting  Officer 
Ginger,  the  subject  of  a six-page  nude 
pictorial  in  Playboy  that  landed  on 
newsstands  this  month,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess landed  the  28-year-old  in  hot  wa- 
ter with  the  department. 

Harrison,  assigned  to  the  Foothills 
Division,  is  tf^firil  LAPD  officer  to 
appear  in  the  magazine.  Her  photo 
spread  in  the  July  issue  has  not  won  her 


Ginger  Harrison 

Arresting  officer 


any  kudos  from  the  agency's  brass, 
however.  Chief  Bernard  C.  Parks  said 
that  female  officers  in  particular  were 
angry  about  the  layout.  The  department, 
he  told  The  Daily  News  of  Los  Ange- 
les, has  received  a number  of  calls,  e- 
mails  and  letters,  most  of  them  nega- 
tive, about  Harrison's  conduct. 


tinue  to  review  the  matter  to  determine 
which  policy  issues,  if  any,  need  to  be 
addressed.  The  chief  has  reportedly 
conferred  with  the  city  attorney  to  look 
into  whether  Harrison's  appearance  in 
uniform  utilized  LAPD  equipment,  said 
officials. 

Harrison's  husband,  Michael,  a 
sports  agent  and  general  counsel  for  Im- 
mortal Sports  and  Entertainment,  said 
he  respected  the  department’s  decision 
to  investigate,  but  docs  not  believe  his 
wife  did  anything  wrong.  Harrison  has 
never  been  disciplined.  “It  in  no  way 
affects  her  job  ability  or  job  perfor- 
mance,” he  said. 

To  fire  his  wife.  Harrison  said, 
would  be  improper.  “I  didn't  anticipate 
in  this  day  and  age.  that  this  would  be 
an  issue.  But  after  the  LAPD  makes 
their  decision,  we  will  sit  very  carefully 
and  analyze  it  and  decide ...  if  anything 
needs  to  be  done."  he  told  The  Daily 
News.  “We  certainly  hope  not." 

The  couple  has  set  up  a Web  site, 
www.gingerhamson.com,  where  visi- 
tors can  see  photographs  of  Ginger  — 
with  her  clothes  on  — and  contact  her 
with  comments. 

Happy 

campers 

The  community  might  not  be  happy, 
but  Suffolk,  Va..  police  officers  this 
month  said  they  are  thrilled  that  Chief 
Jimmy  L.  Wilson  has  decided  to  re- 
sign from  the  post  he  has  held  since 
1997. 

Wilson’s  departure,  said  John  W. 
King,  president  of  the  Suffolk  officers 
association,  was  "like  a breath  of  fresh 
air  to  us.  It's  like  we  had  a booster  shot 
at  work  this  morning.  I went  in  to  work 
and  everyone’s  smiling.  Spirits  are 
high." 


Hired  after  a nationwide  search, 
Wilson  spent  time  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  Jackson,  Miss.,  during  a 33-year 
career.  Although  said  to  have  a reputa- 
tion for  strong  community-policing 
skills,  he  acknowledged  that  his  style 
might  have  been  misread  by  the  rank- 
and-file.  Wilson  did  not  interact  with 
officers  and  his  approach  with  his 
troops  was  one  of  formality. 

A survey  made  public  by  the  police 
union  last  year  showed  officers  did  not 
support  Wilson  or  his  management 
style.  Several  anonymous,  racist  com- 
ments also  sowed  dissension  within  the 
department.  The  survey  was  released 
after  the  department  lost  a lawsuit  in 
which  officers  had  sued  for  overtime 
they  had  not  been  paid.  The  city  was 
forced  to  come  up  with  $475,000. 

There  had  also  been  a rash  of  inter- 
nal investigations,  including  an  ongo- 
ing probe  about  $828  missing  from  a 
petty  cash  fund  for  travel  expenses. 

Nonetheless,  city  officials  praised 
Wilson,  as  did  some  minority  officers. 
“People  gave  him  a bad  rap  for  being  a 
disciplinarian,  but  you  have  got  to  have 
accountability,"  said  Sgt.  Eric  Free- 
man. president  of  the  Minority  Police 
Officers  Association. 

Brenda  Wallace,  president  of  the 
Old  Towne  Civic  Association,  told  The 
(Norfolk)  Virginian-Pilot:  "I  had  no 
idea  he  was  even  thinking  about  retire- 
ment. I'm  blown  away.  We’re  really 
going  to  miss  him."  Wilson,  she  said, 
helped  her  organization  clear  the  streets 
of  prostitutes  and  drug  dealers. 

City  officials  are  also  concerned 
because  Wilson  was  one  of  four  black 
officials  among  the  1 8 people  consid- 
ered by  City  Manager  Myles  E. 
Standish  to  make  up  his  top  adminis- 
trative staff.  While  City  Council  mem- 
bers said  they  were  concerned  about 
diversity  in  a city  where  the  racial 
makeup  is  43  percent  black  and  53  per- 
cent white,  they  did  not  feel  pressure 


to  hire  a black  chief. 

“I’m  concerned  about  hiring  the  best 
qualified  person  to  protect  the  well-be- 
ing and  safety  of  citizens,”  said  Mayor 

Curtis  R.  Milteer. 

Within  & 
without 

Despite  a largely  symbolic  motion 
by  the  Fresno.  Calif,,  City  Council  this 
month  asking  officials  to  conduct  a 
broader  search  for  a new  police  chief. 
City  Manager  Dan  Hobbs  said  he 
planned  to  follow  through  on  his  plan 
and  select  Ed  Winchester's  replace- 
ment from  within  the  agency. 

Hobbes  announced  on  June  18  that 
Jerry  Dyer,  the  department’s  assistant 
chief,  was  the  only  person  among  the 
nine  potential  candidates  to  formally 
apply  for  the  job  as  of  the  Friday,  June 
15,  deadline. 

The  advisory  from  council  members 
held  no  statutory  power  since  the  city’s 
charter  gives  sole  authority  for  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  city  manager,  who  in 
turn  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor. 
But  the  council  majority  had  said  it 
wanted  to  go  on  the  record  in  support 
of  the  type  of  wide  search  conducted 
when  officials  were  looking  to  fill  the 
city  manager’s  position  and  the  one  cur- 
rently underway  for  a new  controller. 

Winchester,  who  spent  30  years  with 
the  department,  plans  to  retire  this  fall. 
In  May,  Hobbs  and  Mayor  Alan  Autry 
had  said  they  would  confine  the  search 
to  nine  in-house  candidates,  looking 
further  afield  only  if  none  are  deemed 
qualified. 

Councilman  Jerry  Duncan,  who 
dissented  along  with  council  president 
Henry  Perea,  had  said  earlier  in  the 
month  that  he  was  "quite  comfortable" 
with  Hobbs's  action.  The  council,  he 


told  The  Fresno  Bee,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  more  for  an  out-of-town 
appointment.  The  $128,000  salary  is 
“low... for  a police  chief  of  a city  this 
size  and  responsibilities.  If  you’re  go- 
ing to  go  national,  you’ve  got  to  put 
out  that  kind  of  a salary." 

Winchester,  who  was  chief  for  seven 
years,  denied  reports  that  he  had  been 
pushed  out  of  office.  In  2000,  which  he 
described  as  his  lowest  point  in  office, 
teenagers  admitted  to  stealing  explo- 
sives from  a remote  police  bunker  and 
1 1 pounds  of  cocaine  disappeared  from 
the  police  property  room.  Also  miss- 
ing were  $200,000  and  an  assault  rifle. 

Back  in 
the  saddle 

Having  been  lured  back  to  law  en- 
forcement once  after  retirement,  it  ap- 
pears that  policing  continues  to  have  a 
hold  on  Jim  Davis,  who  was  appointed 
this  month  as  chief  of  the  Sebastian, 

Fla.,  Police  Department. 

Davis,  63,  retired  as  the  Beverly 
Hills,  Mich.,  Director  of  Public  Safety 
in  1990  after  32  in  law  enforcement 
there.  He  and  his  wife,  Kathleen,  soon 
moved  to  Florida,  where  the  City  Man- 
ager of  Indian  River  Shores,  Joe 
Dorsky,  approached  Davis  about  cre- 
ating a public  safety  division  that  would 
incorporate  fire,  police  and  ambulance 
into  a single  cohesive  unit. 

Then  Davis  was  offered  a position 
with  the  Indian  River  County  Sheriff’s 
Office  where  he  served  eight  years, 
most  recently  as  captain  in  charge  of 
support  services,  before  being  hired  by 
Sebastian  officials  in  June. 

Although  he  will  not  assume  com- 
mand of  the  33-member  force  until  mid- 
July.  Davis  has  already  outlined  two 
goals:  Achieving  accreditation  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  installing  the 
department's  own  dispatch  system. 

While  the  city’s  crime  rate  has  de- 
clined. Davis  feels  he  can  drive  it  down 
even  further.  "1  personally  met  every 
one  of  these  people,  and  I want  to  tell 
you  I was  impressed,”  he  told  The 
Sebastian  Sun.  "This  is  as  professional 
a group  of  law-enforcement  personnel 
as  I have  ever  met." 

No 

excuses 

Ashley,  N.D.,  officials  were  unsym- 
pathetic to  Police  Chief  Chad 
Madsen's  explanation  last  month  that 
he  could  not  leave  a prom  party  where 
underage  drinking  was  taking  place 
because  he  could  not  get  a ride  home. 

Madsen,  who  has  been  chief  since 
September,  was  asked  to  resign  by 
Mayor  Myron  Schlepp  on  May  30. 

The  former  chief  said  he  was  a pas- 
senger in  a car  driven  to  a party  outside 
of  town.  When  he  saw  two  minors 
drinking,  he  tried  to  leave,  he  said,  but 
his  driver  would  not  go.  Madsen  said 
he  left  with  the  next  available  vehicle. 

"I  know  we  should  be  held  to  a 
higher  standard,"  he  said.  While  what 
he  did  was  not  legally  wrong,  said 
Madsen,  it  was  probably  unethical. 

Some  on  the  City  Council,  however, 
felt  the  chief  was  treated  unfairly.  Said 
Councilman  Myron  Ehley:  "If  a cop 
has  to  arrest  everyone  in  a situation  like 
that,  you’d  have  half  of  Ashley  in  jail.” 


Parks  said  investigators  will  con- 


Comings & goings: 


Now  you  see  them,  now  you  don’t 

^ .....  ' 


Problems  with  City  Hall, 
problems  with  the  police  union,  or 
problems  with  both,  led  to  the 
departure  of  a number  of  chiefs  this 
month. 

i Among  the  casualties  were 
Joe  Sebenick,  chief  of  the  East 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  Police  Department, 
who  was  dismissed  on  June  1 . 
According  to  City  Manager  Jim 
McAlister.  Sebenick  failed  to  meet 
with  him  to  resolve  problems 
concerning  police  personnel. 
Sebenick.  however,  claims  that 
political  influence  was  used  by 
individuals  within  the  department 
to  oust  him. 

1 Also  gone  in  June  was 
Marksville,  La.,  Police  Chief  Ellis 
Walker,  who  resigned  his  elected 
position  on  June  13.  Before 
returning  to  the  department  as  a 
lieutenant.  Walker  is  taking  two 
months  of  accrued  vacation. 
Assistant  Chief  Newman  Green- 
house will  serve  as  interim  chief 
until  an  election  is  held. 

t In  Russellville,  Ark.,  Police 
Chief  Jim  Wade  hung  up  his 
badge  on  June  6.  saying  that 
fighting  both  City  Hall  and  his 
officers  had  taken  the  fun  out  of  the 
job.  The  conflict  between  Wade. 


who  assumed  command  in  March 
2000,  and  Mayor  Raye  Tbrner  began 
with  the  disappearance  of  a chaise 
longue  that  was  to  be  sold  at  a city 
auction.  Turner  wanted  Wade  to 
conduct  an  internal  investigation.  The 
chaise  later  turned  up  and  was  sold 
for  $15.  Other  tasks  the  mayor  had 
for  Wade  included  notifying  her  of  all 
newsworthy  events,  hiring  a custo- 
dian with  a felony  record  and  creating 
a holding  area  at  the  city’s  new  jail  by 
July  28.  2000. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
requested  that  Wade  resign  because  of 
low  morale  within  the  department  and 
inconsistencies  in  disciplinary  action. 
“It’s  crazy,"  said  Wade.  “When  I am 
fighting  one  side,  1 can  sec  the 
enemy.  When  I am  fighting  both 
sides,  it’s  not  fun  anymore." 

1 A restructuring  of  the  police 
department  left  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio, 
Police  Chief  Holly  Manes  without  a 
job  in  May,  as  the  Village  Council 
asked  her  to  resign,  which  she  did, 
and  two  of  the  three  part-time  officers 
subsequently  quit.  Village  Council- 
woman  Georganna  Weaver  said  the 
department  could  not  afford  to  pay 
Manes’s  $35,000  salary,  even  with 
the  passage  of  a police  levy  last 
month. 


f After  a series  of  clashes  with 
Mayor  Will  Kubofcik.  Prospect  Park, 
N.J.,  Police  Chief  George  Faso  has 
decided  to  retire,  ending  1 1 years  as 
chief.  With  accumulated  sick  and 
vacation  days,  the  53-year-old  Faso 
will  be  on  terminal  leave  until  April 
2002.  Under  the  previous  Republican 
administration,  he  had  been  lauded 
for  pulling  together  a department 
thought  to  be  falling  apart.  But 
Kubofcik.  a Democrat,  accused  police 
of  pulling  over  a disproportionate 
number  of  drivers  from  neighboring 
Paterson.  Kubofcik  also  vetoed  a 
salary  increase  for  Faso  after  a city 
ordinance  passed  in  November  made 
the  chief  directly  responsible  to  the 
mayor. 

1 Citing  health  concerns, 

Ogunquit,  Me.,  Police  Chief  Andrew 
Theriault  resigned  on  June  13  after 
just  1 5 months  on  the  job.  Theriault, 
54,  underwent  quadruple  heart  bypass 
surgery  six  months  ago  and  has  not 
regained  his  energy.  “For  personal 
reasons,  I think  it’s  better  for  myself 
as  well  as  the  town  dial  I do  this 
now,”  he  said.  "I  wanted  to  give 
myself  a chance  to  bounce  back.  And 
it’s  not  working." 

1 Other  changes  in  police 
leadership  across  the  country  this 
: ; 


month  included  the  appointment  of 
Len  Houloose,  42,  as  chief  of  the 
Papillion,  Neb..  Police  Department. 
Houloose  is  a former  captain  in  the 
Air  Force  and  holds  a master's 
degree  in  business  administration. 

H Robert  McCabe  was  named 
chief  of  the  Verona.  Pa.,  Police 
Department  this  month.  A veteran 
homicide  investigator  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Police  Bureau,  he  will 
replace  Mark  Springer,  who  left 
the  agency  to  become  chief  in 
Wi  lkinsburg. 

\ In  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  Sgt. 
Kathleen  Hansen  replaced 
Ronald  Klick  as  chief.  Hansen,  49, 
has  served  as  school  liaison  officer, 
headed  the  crime  prevention  team 
and  taught  in  the  DARE  program. 
She  credited  Klick,  who  retired  on 
May  3 1 , as  her  mentor.  Hansen 
served  as  interim  chief  before 
winning  permanent  appointment  on 
June  1. 

^ Sandra  Jefferson  was  named 
police  chief  at  Texas  A&M 
Univereity-Kingsville  in  May  after 
serving  as  interim  chief  for  about 
two  years.  She  painted  her  office 
pink,  she  said,  because  there  wus 
no  way  that  officials  could  then 
choose  someone  else  for  the  job. 
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Blue-ribbon  blueprint: 


Providence  PD  improvement  plan  unveiled 


A commission  charged  with  finding 
ways  to  improve  the  Providence,  R.I., 
Police  Department  has  recommended 
the  force  be  more  diverse,  better  trained 
and  educated,  nationally  accredited  and 
under  the  oversight  of  a civilian  review 
board. 

The  14-member  Providence  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission  was  created  in 
April  2000  by  the  City  Council  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  death  on  Jan.  28  of 
police  Sgt.  Cornel  Young  Jr.  Young,  29, 
the  son  of  the  department’s  highest- 
ranking  black  officer,  was  fatally  shot 
by  two  white  officers  who  mistook  him 
for  a suspect  during  a confrontation 
with  an  armed  man  in  the  parking  lot 
of  a restaurant. 

During  the  past  year,  the  panel  held 
five  public  hearings.  The  interim  report 
was  issued  in  May  to  give  the  City 
Council  an  idea  of  where  the  commis- 
sion was  heading,  said  commission 
member  Harvey  Rishikof,  dean  of  the 
Ralph  R Papitto  School  of  Law  at 
Roger  Williams  University  in  Bristol, 
R I.  A final  report  will  be  issued  within 
the  next  12  months,  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

In  all,  the  panel  made  four  key  rec- 


ommendations: Provide  continuing  le- 
gal education  for  police  as  a means  of 
keeping  up  with  changes  in  state  and 
federal  law;  establish  a civilian  review 
board;  develop  and  implement  a minor- 
ity recruitment  plan,  and  achieve  na- 
tional accreditation. 

“I  think  what  the  recommendation 
focuses  on  is  the  significant  importance 
of  having  continuing  legal  education  for 
law  enforcement  officers,"  said 
Rishikof.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  years  has  become  more  involved 
in  cases  on  the  Fourth  Amendment,  he 
told  LEN. 

’The  sense  is  that  it's  very  helpful 
to  get  law  enforcement  officers  with  law 
students  in  a civilian  setting  such  as  a 
law  school,"  said  Rishikof.  “and  allow 
them  to  interact  as  they  begin  to  under- 
stand what  the  concerns  are,  what  the 
constitutional  developments  have  been, 
and  the  notion  of  what  an  emerging  at- 
torney would  be  concerned  about." 

The  law  school's  School  of  Justice 
has  its  own  continuing  legal  education 
program  for  lawyers  and  has  made 
"major  contributions  in  the  forensic 
field"  since  its  establishment  in  1997, 
according  to  the  interim  report.  The 


commission  envisions  that  the  pro- 
grams will  provide  ongoing  training  to 
augment  the  instruction  received  by 
officers  in  the  academy. 

"1  think  it  would  be  extremely  help- 
ful if  it  [continuing  education]  stops  law 
enforcement  officers  from  doing  solo 
training,  only  being  surrounded  by 
blue."  said  Rishikof.  He  outlined  a 
number  of  ways  of  achieving  that  goal, 
including  a university-sponsored  pro- 
gram of  continuing  legal  education  fo- 
rums and  by  having  the  state  pay  for 
police  to  get  their  law  degrees  in  ex- 
change for  at  least  four  years  of  ser- 
vice. 

The  city  of  Providence  already  of- 
fers police  a free  continuing  education. 
Public  Safety  Commissioner  John 
Partington  pointed  out.  “They  all  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  college  and  get 
their  degrees  and  we  pay  for  it."  he  told 
LEN.  “That's  an  initiative.  We  encour- 
age our  police  officers  to  continue  their 
education  because  we’re  a college 
town." 

Laws,  whether  state,  federal  or  lo- 
cal. change  nearly  from  year  to  year, 
noted  Partington.  “We  want  to  make 
sure  they're  on  top  of  it." 


Enforcing  seat-belt  use,  while 
avoiding  a racial-profiling  tag 


State  officials  in  South  Carolina  are 
waging  an  information  campaign  as 
well  as  a traffic  enforcement  initiative 
to  get  all  residents,  but  particularly  mi- 
norities. to  buckle  up. 

According  to  data  from  the  National 
Highway  Transportation  Safety  Admin- 
istration, seal-belt  use  by  blacks  lags 
four  percentage  points  lower  than  the 
national  average,  and  car  crashes  are 
the  leading  cause  of  death  for  African 
American  children  through  the  age  of 
14.  Accidents,  according  to  NHTSA. 
are  the  second  leading  cause  of  death 
for  black  males  between  1 5 and  24,  and 
teens,  although  they  travel  fewer  miles 
than  their  white  counterparts,  are  more 
likely  to  die  in  a crash. 

The  national  gap  in  seat-belt  use 
between  whites  and  non-whites  is  even 
wider  in  South  Carolina.  Belinda  Jack- 
son,  a regional  program  manager  for 
NHTSA,  said  the  agency  conducted  a 
statewide  survey  prior  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety’s  Click  It  or 
Ticket  campaign,  an  enforcement  strat- 
egy used  last  November  and  during  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend  this  year.  “We 
found  that  minorities  lagged  about  10 
percentage  points  behind  the  majority 
population  in  terms  of  seat  belt  use,” 
she  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Eager  to  avoid  the  suggestion  of  ra- 
cial profiling  in  a campaign  aimed  in 
large  part  at  getting  blacks  to  conform 
to  wearing  seat  belts,  officials  from  the 
DPS  Office  of  Highway  Safety  brought 
South  Carolina's  NAACP  chapter,  mi- 
nority lawmakers  and  the  state’s  Coa- 
lition of  Black  Churches  into  the  mix. 

"It  was  actually  Gov.  Jim  Hodges, 
who  expressed  concern  because  of  all 
the  national  concern  about  racial  pro- 
filing," Michael  George,  the  public 
safety  department’s  program  coordina- 
tor. told  LEN.  “At  his  request  and  that 
of  a number  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, we  developed  a plan  to  approach 
the  minority  associations  in  the  state 
and  tell  them  what  we  planned  to  do." 

In  November  and  May.  the  depart- 
ment set  up  checkpoints  across  the  state 


based  on  traffic-accident  data,  said 
George.  It  used  the  state's  legislative 
black  caucus  and  the  two  other  organi- 
zations, he  said,  to  get  the  word  out  that 
the  sites  for  Click  It  or  Ticket  were  not 
based  on  other  law  enforcement  con- 
cerns, such  as  drug  trafficking. 

The  DPS  also  bought  commercial 
time  on  radio  and  television  stations  that 
drew  a primarily  black  audience  to 
make  sure  they  knew  it  was  not  just  a 
policing  issue,  but  one  of  public  health, 
said  Col.  Anna  Amos,  director  of  the 
State  Transport  Police. 

"We  wanted  to  make  sure  people 
understood  that  along  with  the  enforce- 
ment. we  wanted  to  educate  them  on 
the  numbers  of  African  Americans  that 
were  dying  on  our  state  highways  sim- 
ply because  they  weren't  wearing  seat 
belts,"  she  told  The  Charleston  Post  and 
Courier. 

Other  steps  the  agency  took  to  reas- 
sure minority  communities  that  there 
would  be  no  racial  targeting  was  the 
creation  of  a toll-free  hotline  so  motor- 
ists could  call  in  with  any  complaints, 
or  kudos,  about  the  campaign. 

During  the  Thanksgiving  holiday, 
the  state  achieved  a 30-percent  reduc- 
tion in  fatalities  and  nearly  a 40-per- 
cenl  decrease  in  fatal  collisions,  he  said. 
Seat-belt  use  by  minorities  also  in- 
creased by  14.3  percent  and  overall,  by 
5 percent.  While  the  numbers  fell  back 
somewhat  between  November  and 
May.  George  said  seat-belt  use  by 
blacks  rose  about  6.4  percent  during  the 
most  recent  campaign  and  fatal  colli- 
sions fell  by  32  percent.  “I  think  we’re 
running  about  100  deaths  behind  this 
same  time  last  year."  he  said. 

In  June,  however,  state  lawmakers 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Click  It  or 
Ticket  program  at  checkpoints.  Under 
a highway  safety  bill,  police  are  allowed 
to  stop  motorists  if  they  believe  there 
is  someone  in  the  car  under  1 8 not  wear- 
ing a seat  belt,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  ticket  an  adult  for  not  buckling  up 
unless  the  person  is  stopped  for  another 
violation. 


With  South  Carolina  not  being  a 
“primary  enforcement”  state  regarding 
seat  belts,  there  is  the  potential  for  calls 
of  racial  profiling,  said  Scott  Reinacher, 
a Michigan  state  trooper  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Troopers  Cou- 
lition.  "I  do  see  it  becoming  an  issue." 
he  told  LEN.  “When  we  look  at  the  core 
issue,  the  state  wants  compliance  with 
people  belting  up  because  it  saves  lives, 
nobody  will  focus  on  that.  They  will 
focus  on  the  negative,  which  is  we’re 
stopping  blacks  because  they  won’t 
conform  with  wearing  seat  belts." 

Troopers,  said  Reinacher,  will  take 
action  on  correcting  the  safety  problem 
by  making  stops  for  other  violations 
“You’re  not  wearing  your  belt,  you  per- 
ceive it  however  you  want  to  perceive 
it."  he  said.  "The  reality  is,  they  slopped 
them  for  another  violation.  They  are 
going  to  take  enforcement  action  on  the 
belt  if  that’s  the  direction  they’re  get- 
ting from  the  legislature,  the  adminis- 
tration and  office  of  highway  safety 
down  there.” 

Michigan  has  primary  enforcement, 
said  Reinacher.  While  it  initially  caused 
a hue  and  cry.  he  said,  since  the  legis- 
lation look  effect  there  has  been  no 
problem. 

In  lieu  of  checkpoints,  said  Jackson, 
the  South  Carolina  agency  may  use 
saturation  patrols,  which  have  proven 
effective  in  Florida.  “We  found  they 
were  just  as  successful  [as  checkpoints], 
they  had  an  8-percent  increase  in  belt 
use  with  that  strategy.  The  plans  are  to 
continue  with  Click  It  or  Ticket.” 

The  Office  of  Highway  Safety,  said 
George,  is  planning  to  conduct  two 
major  enforcement  campaigns  a year. 
“I  worked  in  community  policing."  he 
said.  "I  found  that  usually  if  you  tell 
the  residents  in  a particular  community 
what  you're  doing  and  why  you're  do- 
ing it.  that  generally  you  have  a better 
acceptance  and  better  trust  there  There 
may  be  some  inconveniences  for 
motorists  ..but  the  understanding  is 
that's  it's  really  important  that  they 
wear  a seat  belt." 


Another  recommendation  made  by 
the  commission  was  the  establishment 
of  a civilian  complaint  review  board. 
Complaints  by  citizens  are  currently 
handled  by  the  police  department's  In- 
ternal Affairs  Division  and  cun  lake 
months  or  even  years  to  be  heard. 

"The  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  be- 
lieves that  the  adoption  of  a civilian 
review  board  is  critical  to  ensuring  fun- 
damental change  in  police-community 
relations  in  the  city  of  Providence."  said 
the  report.  During  several  public  fo- 
rums. the  report  noted,  residents  from 
a cross-section  of  the  city  expressed 
similar  displeasure  about  existing  meth- 
ods for  dealing  with  the  agency's  inter- 
nal complaint  process,  and  ubout  the 
department's  “Police  Officers’  Bill  of 
Rights.”  which  was  written  decades  ago 
to  protect  police  from  political  influ- 
ence and  frivolous  complaints. 

One  resident  quoted  in  the  report 
said  the  bill  of  rights  "goes  too  far  in 
protecting  bad  cops”  and  thus  dimin- 
ishes respect  for  all  law  enforcement 
personnel.  Allegations  of  misconduct, 
according  to  the  report,  cut  across  all 
racial  and  ethnic  lines. 

Creating  a review  board  and  giving 
it  sanctioning  power  would  require 
amending  the  officers’  bill  of  rights. 
Although  such  a move  is  considered 
controversial.  Partington  told  The 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  that  he 
believed  many  good  officers  would 
welcome  it.  "A  good  cop  will  welcome 
a review  board  because  they'll  never 
be  before  a review  board,"  he  said. 

Without  a fully  functioning  review 
board,  said  the  commission,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  restore  citizen  confidence 
in  the  department.  "[T]hc  adoption  of  a 
Providence  civilian  review  board  is 
necessary  to  restore  police  accountabil- 
ity to  the  system  and  the  respect  of  the 


citizenry  for  law  enforcement  person- 
nel — the  vast  majority  of  whom  work 
hard  to  protect  all  the  residents  of  the 
city." 

The  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a minority  recruitment  plun.  saio 
the  report,  would  benefit  the  department 
by  bringing  in  officers  whose  life  ex 
pcricnces  differ  from  those  of  the  tra- 
ditional white,  male  officer.  “Given  the 
current  imbalance  within  the  Provi- 
dence Police  Department."  the  report 
suid,  "the  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
advocates  a recruitment  plan  weighted 
towards  minorities  and  women  until  oui 
police  force  mirrors  the  profile  of  the 
city  of  Providence." 

Nearly  50  percent  of  applicants 
drawn  by  the  agency's  latest  recruit- 
ment drive  were  minorities,  Chief  Ri- 
chard T.  Sullivan  told  The  Joumul-Bul- 
letin. 

A plun  to  achieve  accreditation 
through  the  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation for  Luw  Enforcement  Agencies, 
as  recommended  by  the  blue-ribbon 
panel,  was  brought  up  several  years 
ago.  said  Partington,  but  the  projected 
cost  of  $1 50.0(H)  to  $250,000  lor  train- 
ing prevented  it  from  getting  off  the 
ground,  he  said. 

The  blue-ribbon  commission  con- 
tends that  by  meeting  national  accredi- 
tation guidelines,  many  of  the  problems 
that  now  affect  the  department  in  terms 
of  community  relations  would  be  re- 
solved. 

"The  lack  of  standards  hinders  the 
trust  between  community  members  and 
locul  law  enforcement,"  suid  the  report. 
"CALEA  hus  clear  guidelines  that 
would  eliminate  this  problem  by  pro- 
viding consistent  standards  that  would 
strengthen  community  confidence  in 
reliability  and  trustworthiness  of  peace 
officers." 


Man’s  2nd  best  friend 

Sara  McBurnett  hugs  John  Mora  during  an  award  ceremony  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  on  June  28,  after  Mora  received  reward  money 
for  his  testimony  that  helped  convict  Andrew  Burnett  in  the  road- 
rage  death  of  McBurnett  \ dog.  Mora  saw  Burnett  yank  the  dog  from 
McBumett’s  car  and  toss  the  dog  to  its  death.  (APA^ide  World) 
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Racial  profiling:  Across  America, 


In  jurisdictions  nationwide,  the  results  of  data  collection 
from  traffic  slops  and  other  police  contacts  with  the  public  are 
starling  to  give  law  enforcement  agencies  a clearer  picture  of 
the  racial  profiling  issue  in  their  own  jurisdictions. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  California  Highway  Patrol  imposed  a 
six-month  moratorium  in  June  on  consent  searches  while  the 
agency  reviews  data  collected  on  the  race  and  ethnicity  of 
drivers.  The  move  follows  a federal  class-action  suit  brought 
by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion contended  that  the  highway  patrol  trains  its  officers  to 
target  minorities. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  plans  to  launch  a pilot 
program  that  will  help  determine  the  best  way  to  track  the  race 
of  persons  slopped  by  officers.  Twenty  officers  each  at  the 
Wilshirc  and  Hollywood  stations  will  be  given  special  training 
in  the  use  of  different  computer  devices  for  the  task,  and  u 
special  paper  form  is  being  developed. 

COLORADO  — The  Denver  Police  Department  began 
recording  all  traffic  stops  on  June  1 . Even  if  a ticket  is  not 
issued,  said  a department  spokeswoman,  the  officer  will  enter 
the  information  and  give  the  passenger  a card  to  fill  out  if 
questions  arise  concerning  the  stop. 

The  percentage  of  traffic  tickets  issued  by  Boulder  police 
officers  lust  year  between  April  17-23  and  Nov.  1-14  corre- 
sponds to  the  racial  makeup  of  the  city,  according  to  a 
community  group.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  In  a recent  report,  the  group  said  Hispanics,  who 
make  up  8 4 percent  of  the  city's  population,  were  issued  8 
percent  of  citations;  whites,  who  account  for  79.9  percent, 
received  88.1  percent  of  tickets;  and  blacks,  who  make  up  1 .2 
percent,  accounted  for  just  under  1 percent  of  the  1,101  tickets 
issued. 

Pre-approval  was  given  in  May  to  a bill  that  supporters  say  is  a 
step  toward  halting  racial  profiling.  Officers  would  receive 
anti-profiling  training  and  would  be  required  to  give  their 
business  cards  to  motorists  who  urc  stopped  but  not  ticketed  or 
arrested.  The  Denver  Police  Department  and  State  Patrol 
would  also  be  required  to  keep  data  on  the  race,  sex  and  age  of 
all  such  motorists.  The  bill,  which  has  already  passed  the 
House,  was  endorsed  by  the  Senate  by  a 19-16  margin. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Doing  an  about-face  last 
month.  Police  Chief  Charles  H.  Ramsey  said  he  planned  to 
begin  collecting  data  to  determine  whether  his  force  was 
practicing  racial  profiling.  The  decisions  followed  an  audit  of 
internal  e-mail  messages  which  uncovered  hundreds  in  which 
offensive  and  racially  charged  language  was  used. 


The  National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Execu- 
tives (NOBLE)  presented  a report  in  May  which  called  racial 
profiling  u "symptom"  of  biased-based  policing. 

FLORIDA  — While  a statewide  law  bunning  racial  profiling  has 
yet  to  be  passed  by  the  Legislature,  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
the  city  of  Tampa  and  in  Pinellas  and  Hillsborough  counties  last 
month  began  drafting  their  own  policies  prohibiting  the  practice. 

Palm  Beach  County  State's  Attorney  Bany  Krischer  gave  West 
Palm  Beach  officers  a refresher  course  last  month  on  legally 
defending  their  actions  to  avoid  suspicion  of  racial  profiling.  The 
training  was  provided  at  the  request  of  Chief  Ric  Bradshaw. 

ILLINOIS  — The  Highland  Park  Police  Department  has 
received  just  one  racial  profiling  allcgotion  since  officers  began 
distributing  cards  at  each  traffic  stop  that  detail  how  to  file  a 
formal  complaint,  according  to  Deputy  Police  Chief  Michael 
Caskey.  Since  initiating  the  program  on  Nov.  1.  officers  have 
handed  out  3.51 1 cards. 

A proposal  by  state  lawmakers  passed  by  the  House  this  month 
calls  for  police  to  record  the  race,  age  and  gender  of  all  drivers 
involved  in  traffic  stops  for  a two-year  period  beginning  Jan.  1, 
2002.  Any  law  enforcement  agency  found  to  be  stopping  drivers 
based  on  race  after  an  analysis  of  the  data  would  be  in  danger  of 
losing  state  funding.  The  legislation  is  modeled  after  a Missouri 
statute  enacted  last  year. 

KANSAS  — The  Police  Foundation  has  been  asked  by  Gov.  Bill 
Graves  to  assess  whether  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state 
are  engaging  in  racial  profiling.  Among  other  issues,  the  study 
will  determine  where  the  practice  may  be  most  prevalent  and  how 
likely  it  is  that  a minority  group  member  will  be  pulled  over.  It 
will  also  make  recommendations  for  further  action  if  police  are 
found  to  be  making  bias-based  stops. 

LOUISIANA  — A measure  that  would  require  police  depart- 
ments to  collect  statistics  about  traffic  violations  and  present 
them  annually  to  the  Legislature  was  passed  on  May  14  by  the 
state  House  of  Representatives.  Those  agencies  that  have  adopted 
a written  policy  forbidding  racial  profiling  would  be  exempt 
under  the  legislation. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A state  law  requiring  police  officers  to 
be  trained  to  determine  the  race  of  drivers  without  having  to  ask 
went  into  effect  April  1.  The  information  will  be  noted  on  a 
newly  included  portion  of  the  ticket,  with  the  data  used  to 
determine  whether  stops  are  being  made  solely  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  ethnicity.  Critics  charge,  however,  that  the  law  contains 
no  provision  for  punishing  officers  proven  to  be  targeting 
minorities,  and  that  police  are  not  required  to  record  the  race  of 


those  stopped  for  questioning  but  who  are  not  ticketed. 

State  Transportation  Secretary  Kevin  Sullivan  said  in  May  that  he 
would  convene  an  independent  task  force  to  review  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Transportation  Authority  police  force's  training 
regimen,  policies,  arrest  data  and  complaints  of  racial  profiling. 

The  statement  came  two  days  before  state  lawmakers  were  to 
hold  hearings  on  allegations  that  the  agency  routinely  targets 
minority  youths.  Data  show  that  between  Jan.  1.  1998.  and  April 
3. 2000.  minorities  made  up  51  percent  of  the  6.774  arrests  made 
by  members  of  the  force. 

MINNESOTA  — Out  of  28.170  traffic  stops  made  in  Minneapo- 
lis during  a six-month  survey  of  city  traffic  enforcement,  37 
percent  of  drivers  were  black,  although  they  account  for  just  18 
percent  of  the  city’s  population,  according  to  findings  released  in 
May.  Whites,  who  account  for  65  percent  of  the  population,  were 
stopped  43  percent  of  the  lime,  while  Hispanic.  Asian  and 
American  Indian  drivers  were  slopped  at  a rate  equal  to  or  below 
their  proportion  of  the  population. 

NEBRASKA  — State  lawmakers  debated  a bill  in  May  that 
would  define  the  practice  of  racial  profiling  under  Nebraska  law 
and  require  police  to  collect  data  for  the  next  two  years  on  all 
stops  made  involving  a minority.  Critics  charge  that  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  go  far  enough  toward  addressing  the  issue  because 
it  fails  to  establish  penalties  for  violators. 

NEVADA  — A bill  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
would  direct  the  state  attorney  general  to  study  traffic  stops  made 
by  the  state  Highway  Patrol,  police,  sheriffs  deputies  and  other 
law  enforcement  in  Washoe  and  Clark  counties. 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  state  has  been  taking  too  long  to 
complete  internal  affairs  investigations  and  has  failed  to  imple- 
ment a requirement  that  calls  for  police  supervisors  to  monitor 
individual  troopers,  according  to  the  third  quarterly  report  card 
on  New  Jersey’s  compliance  with  an  agreement  with  the  t 
Department  of  Justice.  Other  problems  identified  by  court- 
appointed  monitors  included  the  failure  to  complete  an  extensive 
computerized  system  that  tracks  all  records  related  to  traffic 
slops. 

In  a sharp  increase  fueled  by  racial  bias  cases  against  the  State 
Police,  the  state  was  expecting  to  pay  out  $40.5  million  in  lawsuit 
settlements  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  as 
compared  with  $10.6  million  in  1992  and  $14.6  million  last  year, 
according  to  figures  released  in  May  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
More  than  $12  million  will  be  paid  to  four  minority  men  shot  and 
wounded  by  state  troopers  in  1998,  and  nearly  $1  million  to  settle 
an  NAACP  suit  which  charged  that  the  force's  recruiting 
practices  were  discriminatory. 


Support  college 
education  for 
improuing  policing: 

loin  PACE — 

Police  Association  for 
College  Education 

PACE  is  a nonprofit  professional  association  dedi- 
cated to  improving  policing  by  achieving  a nation- 
wide, universal  minimum  educational  level  of  a 
four-year  college  degree  for  officers,  as  recom- 
mended by  six  national  commissions  and  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

You  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  join  in  this 
important  national  movement. 

Police  Association  for  College  Education,  Inc. 
PACE  5200  Leeward  Lane,  Suite  102 
Alexandria,  VA  22315 
Tel.:  (703)  971-7935.  Fax:  (703)  922-2768 

E-mail:  loumayo@police-association.org 
Web:  police-association.org 


Chiefs  find  a lot  not  to  like  in 
Clinton/Conyers  profiling  bill 
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I say  that  specifically  because"  of  the 
definition  of  their  terms.  Flynn  said  he 
was  struck  by  a paragraph  in  the  bill 
that  reads:  "Proof  that  the  routine  in- 
vestigatory activities  of  law  enforce- 
ment agents  in  a jurisdiction  have  had 
a disparate  impact  on  racial  or  ethnic 
minorities  shall  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  violation  of  this  title.’’ 

The  language  used  in  that  passage, 
he  said,  is  “stunning  in  its  innocence  of 
police  behavior." 

Of  grave  concern  to  PERF.  said 
Flynn,  is  the  lack  of  distinction  made 
by  the  bill’s  authors  between  highway 
policing,  with  its  focus  on  drug  inter- 
diction, and  neighborhood-based  tactics 
prompted  by  residents’  demands. 

“It  makes  one  wonder  who  will  pay 
the  price  for  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Clinton-Conyers  bill."  he  said.  "My 
concern  is  that  the  people  who  pay  the 
price  are  precisely  those  in  poor  minor- 
ity communities  that  have  dispropor- 
tionate crime  and  disorder  problems 
who  will  find  them  themselves 


'depoliced'  by  police  who  would  rather 
avoid  a civil  suit  than  take  a risk  on  the 
community’s  behalf.” 

Gene  Voegtlin.  legislative  counsel 
for  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  called  the  bills  a varia- 
tion on  a theme,  with  both  relying  on 
mandates  and  sanctions. 

“As  long  as  that  is  the  case,  our  or- 
ganization is  going  to  be  opposed  to  the 
legislation  on  philosophical  grounds," 
he  told  LEN.  "We’ve  always  been  op- 
posed to  these  sanctions,  especially 
things  that  will  cut  into  direct  funding 
for  law  enforcement  agencies.  They’re 
counterproductive." 

So  strongly  does  the  IACP  feel 
about  the  issue,  he  said,  that  the  orga- 
nization opposed  legislation  several 
years  ago  that  would  have  lowered  the 
legal  definition  of  alcohol-impaired 
driving  to  a blood-alcohol  level  of  .08. 

“We  are  strong  supporters  of  .08.  but 
because  the  legislation  used  sanctions 
as  a mechanism  to  support  it,  we  ended 
up  opposed  to  a proposal  for  .08."  said 
Voegtlin.  "So  regardless  of  the  other 


merits  of  the  legislation,  as  long  as 
(sanctions]  are  in  there,  it’s  going  to  be 
a blockade  to  any  kind  of  support  on 
this  issue." 

The  National  Organization  of  Black 
Law  Enforcement  Executives 
(NOBLE)  would  encourage  that  fund- 
ing not  be  stopped,  but  is  not  opposed 
to  the  sanctions  in  the  legislation.  Said 
Ida  B.  Gillis,  the  organization's  national 
president:  "I  am  familiar  with  Con- 
gresswoman Norton’s  [bill]  where  she 
has  attached  transportation  funds  to  ra- 
cial profiling.  We  support  that  initiative. 
We  think  it’s  important  to  send  the  mes- 
sage out  to  entities  and  agencies  that 
do  use  federal  money  and  public  funds 
that  this  is  a public  issue  as  it  relates  to 
community  and  law  enforcement." 

NOBLE,  however,  would  like  law 
enforcement  to  continue  receiving 
money  while  working  on  the  issue,  she 
told  LEN.  "Our  philosophy  is  if  our 
communities  have  a perception  that  it 
exists,  than  it’s  something  we  have  to 
deal  with  and  find  ways  to  deal  with 
effectively." 
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the  beat  goes  on,  and  on,  and  on 


A ban  on  consent  searches,  the  key  recommendation  of  a Senate 
Judiciary  Committee’s  report  on  how  to  eradicate  racial  profiling, 
has  been  quashed  by  acting  Gov.  Donald  DiFrancesco.  Although 
the  committee’s  report  found  that  71  percent  of  such  searches 
conducted  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  involved  minorities  and 
had  “negligible"  results,  the  banning  of  the  practice  is  opposed  by 
both  major-party  candidates  in  this  year’s  race  for  governor. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Peter  G.  Vemiero  will  not  be  impeached, 
although  lawmakers  have  called  for  him  to  resign  in  order  to 
“preserve  the  reputation"  of  the  state’s  highest  court.  Vemiero  is 
accused  of  lying  about  the  practice  of  racial  profiling  among  state 
troopers  while  serving  as  attorney  general. 

Law  enforcement  leaders  from  Middlesex  County’s  25  police 
departments  said  in  June  that  they  would  initiate  a zero-tolerance 
policy  regarding  racial  profiling  by  officers.  The  policy  is 
modeled  after  one  developed  by  the  state  chiefs’  association  and 
the  Justice  Department.  It  also  includes  mandatory  psychological 
testing  for  recruits. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  police  officials  have  dismissed 
a report  released  by  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board  in 
June  which  found  blacks  stopped  and  searched  at  much  higher 
rates  than  whites.  The  officials  said  the  1.346  cases  examined  by 
the  agency  were  not  representative  of  the  more  than  250.000 
stops  made  by  police  between  1997  and  1999.  The  report  by the 
review  board  asserted  that  from  January  1997  to  March  1999 
police  used  force  to  detain  Latinos  more  than  tw.ee  as  often  as 
they  did  to  detain  whites,  and  20  percent  more  frequently  to 
detain  blacks.  In  86  percent  of  the  cases,  no  drags,  weapons  or 
other  contraband  was  found.  The  report  noted  that  police  were 
more  likely  to  say  that  a black  or  Latino  was  stopped  because  ot 
a suspicious-bulge,  while  whites  were  mostly  detained  for  being 
in  a “high-crime  area.” 

OHIO The  city  of  Oakwood  last  month  became  the  first 

municipality  in  Montgomery  County  to  track  all  traffic  stops  by 
race.  Out  of  3.333  citations  in  2000.  18.4  percent  went  to  blacks; 
census  data  showed  that  of  9.215  city  residents,  only  44  were 
African  American.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  driver’s  license  citations 
and  warnings  in  Oakwood  were  given  to  black  motorists. 

Columbus  officials  and  the  city’s  police  union  agreed  in  June  that 
under  a new  system  set  to  begin  next  month  for  recording  the 
race  of  each  driver  pulled  over,  the  name  and  badge  number  of 
the  officer  involved  in  the  interaction  will  not  be  recorded. 

OREGON  — Data  released  in  May  by  the  Portland  Police 
Bureau  showed  that  between  January  and  March,  blacks  and 
white  drivers  were  ticketed  at  the  same  rate,  but  overall,  blacks 
were  2.6  times  more  likely  to  be  stopped. 


The  state  Senate  unanimously  approved  a bill  on  June  13 
requiring  the  establishment  of  a statewide  system  for  the  analysis 
of  racial  data  gathered  by  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
measure  was  expected  to  win  final  approval  in  the  House. 

The  state  civil  liberties  union  in  May  said  the  race-based  data 
collected  under  a study  by  Washington  and  Multnomah  county 
sheriffs  departments  were  inconclusive  because  deputies  either 
did  not  record  or  recorded  incorrectly  2.200  stops  out  of  4. 197 
between  Nov.  1 and  April  30.  What  numbers  were  collected, 
however,  were  generally  consistent  with  the  ethnic  and  racial 
makeup  of  Washington  County,  according  to  2000  census  data. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — An  error  rate  ranging  from  5 percent  to  30 
percent  has  been  found  in  about  56.000  data-collection  forms 
filled  out  by  police  statewide  at  each  traffic  stop  made  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  January  and  all  of  February.  The  forms  are 
required  as  part  of  a two-year  study  to  determine  whether  racial 
profiling  is  taking  place. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — A study  expected  to  be  finished  by  year’s 
end  will  trace  the  treatment  of  Indians  by  the  state's  criminal 
justice  system  from  the  time  of  initial  contact  with  law  enforce- 
ment through  release  from  the  penitentiary  to  determine  if  racial 
bias  is  being  practiced.  The  research,  conducted  by  the  University 
of  South  Dakota,  will  examine  arrest  data,  court  records  and 
parole  information. 

TEXAS  — Officers  would  be  required  to  collect  and  compile 
data  on  all  traffic  stops  unless  audio  and  visual  equipment  was 
present  on  both  themselves  and  in  patrol  cars,  under  a bill  given 
preliminary  approval  in  the  House  on  May  14  The  legislation 
also  requires  that  police  note  whether  a vehicle  they  stop  was 
searched  and  whether  an  arrest  resulted. 


Gov.  Rick  Perry  in  June  signed  into  law  a bill  that  will  require 
police  to  record  the  race  and  ethnicity  of  all  motorists  pulled  over 
for  traffic  violations  and  whether  the  vehicle  was  searched.  In 
addition,  video  cameras  and  audio  recording  equipment  will  be 
installed  in  patrol  cars,  paid  for  through  an  $18.5-million  bond 
package  that  is  part  of  the  legislation.  The  measure  requires  all 
Texas  law  enforcement  agencies  to  have  a written  policy  that 
bans  racial  profiling.  The  ban  takes  effect  Sept.  1 

Arlington  police  stopped  blacks  for  minor  traffic  violations  at  a 
higher  rate  than  they  did  whites,  according  to  an  analysis  of 
police  data  conducted  by  The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  in  May. 
Out  of  732  stops  in  patrol  area  490,  15  percent  of  black  drivers 
were  pulled  over  for  non-hazardous  offenses,  such  as  a broken 
tail  light,  as  compared  a rate  of  less  than.  5 percent  for  whites  the 
newspaper  reported.  A preliminary  report  released  by  the  police 
department  in  March  had  found  that  of  27.706  stops  recorded 


during  the  post  seven  months,  blacks  accounted  for  20.3 
percent,  although  they  account  for  13-5  percent  of  the 
population. 

Thousands  of  police  stops  are  reportedly  missing  from  a data  ' 
base  set  up  more  than  a year  ago  to  record  information 
collected  at  traffic  stops  made  by  Houston  police  officers. 
According  to  a study  by  The  Houston  Chronicle,  the  data  base 
showed  110.496  stops,  while  municipal  court  and  department 
records  indicotod  at  least  450.000  people  were  ticketed  from 
the  start  of  the  program  in  August  1999  through  mid-March. 
Mayor  Lee  P.  Brown  said  this  month  that  he  was  committed  to 
data  collection  despite  problems  with  collection  and  analysis. 

VIRGINIA  — Henrico  County  police  recruits  will  be 
instructed  on  how  to  apologize  to  motorists  they  mistakenly 
pull  over,  under  a new  policy  that  grew  out  of  the  agency  s 
three-month  study  of  racial  profiling.  In  addition,  drivers  will 
be  given  a detailed  explanation  for  the  stop.  If  that  fails  to 
satisfy  motorists  who  still  believe  the  stop  wus  race-bused, 
officers  will  ask  a dispatcher  to  rebroadcast  the  description  of 
the  car  or  suspect  police  are  seeking,  within  earshot  of  the 
stopped  driver. 

Beginning  in  May,  state,  local  and  county  law  enforcement 
agencies  began  collecting  data  on  the  race  of  people  ticketed 
for  traffic  violations.  The  data  collection  effort  will  continue 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  after  which  agencies  will  present  a 
report  to  the  House  of  Delegates’  Militia  and  Police  Commit- 
tee on  Jan.  1 . 

WASHINGTON  — A task  force  comprising  Tacoma  police 
officers  and  civil  rights  leaders  will  hold  three  public  forums 
for  residents  to  tell  their  stories  about  interactions  with  local 
law  enforcement.  The  group  was  created  by  Police  Chief 
James  Hairston  in  January  when  a review  of  31.114  traffic 
tickets  indicated  a disproportionate  number  of  blucks  receiving 
citations.  Although  blacks  account  for  11.24  percent  ol  the 
city’s  population,  they  received  23  percent  of  tickets  issued  m 
1999. 


Seattle  Police  Chief  Gil  Kcrlikowskc  and  Bob  Boruchowitz. 
director  of  the  Seattle-King  County  Public  Defender  Associa- 
tion agreed  in  May  to  endorse  several  recommendations  from 
a study  which  showed  that  law  enforcement  drug  strategy  may 
contribute  to  a racial  disparity  in  narcotics  arrests.  The  report, 
prepared  by  two  graduate  student  researchers  from  Harvard 
University,  said  that  by  targeting  open-air  drug  markets,  police 
are  more  likely  to  arrest  poor  minorities.  Kerlikowskc  and 
Boruchowitz  said  they  favored  more  money  for  treatment  and 
prevention;  expanded  access  to  specialized  drug  courts;  and  a 
more  visible  police  presence  in  drug  hot  spots. 


Two  pastures  to  tend:  . . 

Poiicechief  tapped  as  another  agency  s monitor 

IVlIVW  VIIIVI  IVlrr  able  monitor.  "I  had  been  approached  Herald- Record.  Esscr 

ron  it  for  other  than  law  enforcement  reasons  be  soecific  on  such  iss 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

In  a rare  instance  of  a sitting  police 
chief  being  appointed  to  oversee  the 
reform  of  a troubled  department  — a 
department  not  his  own  — a federal 
judge  this  month  named  Stamford, 
Conn..  Police  Chief  Dean  Esserman  as 
monitor  for  the  police  force  in  Wallkill. 
N.Y. 

The  Wallkill  Town  Board  agreed  to 
a police  monitor  in  February  when  it 
signed  a consent  decree  to  settle  a fed- 
eral civil  rights  complaint  brought  the 
month  before  by  state  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Eliot  Spitzer.  The  attorney  general 
alleged  that  the  Wallkill  police  force  had 
sexually  harassed  women  and  that 
board  members  had  helped  cover  up  the 
problem. 

According  to  Spitzer  s complaint, 
officers  often  stopped  cars  driven  by 
young  women  and  offered  them  the 
chance  to  have  charges  dropped  in  ex- 
change for  a date  One  officer  made  re- 
peated lewd  comments  to  an  teenage 
waitress  in  a local  diner,  while  another 
threatened  u bar  owner  who  had  fired 
the  officer’s  girlfriend  [See  LEN. 


March  31.  2001.. 

Esserman.  42.  has  served  as 
Stamford’s  chief  since  1998.  Earlier  in 
his  career,  Esserman  served  as  a spe- 
cial assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  Brook- 
lyn for  four  years  before  becoming  gen- 
eral counsel  to  the  New  York  City  Tran- 
sit Police  Department  under  then-Chief 
William  Bratton. 

“The  judge  in  this  particular  case 
was  particularly  interested  in  having 
someone  with  a law  enforcement  back- 
ground and  I think  that  the  choice  in 
this  particular  case  of  Dean  Esserman 
was  an  excellent  one."  observed 
Merrick  Bobb.  executive  director  of  the 
Police  Assessment  Resource  Center 
(PARC),  a California-based  organiza- 
tion that  assists  monitors  in  their  work. 
His  group  will  be  providing  staff  assis- 
tance to  Esserman. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  31 -page  de- 
cree, which  will  expire  after  three  years 
if  the  department  successfully  com- 
pletes a state  accreditation  process,  all 
patrol  cars  will  be  outfitted  with  video 
cameras,  a citizen  complaint  procedure 
will  be  established,  and  all  traffic  stops 


for  other  than  law  enforcement  reasons 
banned.  Moreover,  police  must  provide 
written  explanations  for  making  all  such 
stops. 

“My  marching  orders  from  the 
judge  are  clear."  Esserman  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “I’m  there  to  see 
that  results  are  accomplished."  He  will 
use  his  vacation  time  and  weekends  to 
fulfill  the  demands  of  the  appointment. 
“I  had  already  met  with  my  wife  and 
mayor  beforehand,  so  that  I am  mak- 
ing a serious  commitment  to  the  Wall- 
kill  community  and  to  [U.S.  District] 
Judge  [Colleen]  McMahon."  he  said. 

As  a sitting  chief,  Bobb  told  LEN. 
Esserman  brings  to  the  process  a “thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  policing."  He  can  also  understand  the 
problems  facing  the  department  as  it 
attempts  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  decree  and  those  facing  acting 
Police  Chief  John  Bcairsto.  a New  York 
State  Police  veteran  appointed  by 
Spitzer  in  February. 

Esserman  said  he  was  persuaded  by 
a variety  of  people  and  police  organi- 
zations that  an  active  chief  was  an  suit- 


able monitor.  “1  had  been  approached 
and  invited  to  meet  with  Judge 
McMahon  and  again.  I was  very  per- 
suaded that  it  was  appropriate  work  for 
a sitting  police  chief  because  a police 
chief  would  know  so  many  of  the  is- 
sues here,"  he  said. 

First  on  Esserman's  agenda  will  be 
learning  and  understanding  the  situa- 
tion in  Wallkill.  He  and  Bobb  have  held 
a series  of  meetings  with  police,  the 
Town  Board  and  representatives  of  the 
state  attorney  general's  office.  In  an 
interview  with  The  Middletown  Times 


Herald- Record.  Esserman  declined  to 
be  specific  on  such  issues  as  a new  po- 
lice station  or  police  contract,  but  said 
implementing  a new  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  was  a top  priority,  he  said. 

‘There’s  been  a consent  decree 
signed,  so  the  parties  have  agreed  to 
many  of  the  issues."  said  Esserman. 
“My  job  is  to  review  and  evaluate  that 
quickly  for  the  judge  and  then  to  start 
getting  it  implemented  on  an  aggres- 
sive time  frame  which  has  already  been 
agreed  to.  then  start  auditing  and  moni- 
toring the  compliance." 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis 
for  bulk  distribution  to  professional  conferences,  train- 
ing groups,  college  classes  and  other  gatherings  For 
more  information  on  how  you  can  help  improve  the 
reading  diet  of  your  colleagues,  contact  the  Circu- 
lation Department  at  (212)  237-8442.  Fax:  (212)  237- 
8486.  E-mail:  len@Jjay.cuny.edu. 


It’s  the  economy,  stupid  (and  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing): 

Militia  movement  seen  running  out  of  gas 


As  part  of  a training  exercise,  firefighters  burn  the  former  security  building  at  the  Aryan  Nations 
headquarters  near  Hayden  Lake,  Idaho,  on  June  28.  Richard  G.  Butler,  founder  of  the  Aryan  Nations, 
lost  the  property  in  a federal  bankruptcy  sale  after  losing  a civil  suit  earlier  this  year.  (Reuters) 


After  peaking  in  the  mid- 1 990s.  the 
nation's  militia  movement  has  appar- 
ently run  out  of  steam,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Southern  Poverty  Law 
Center  released  this  month,  which 
traces  the  movement's  demise  to  dis- 
gust over  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing 
and  the  stabilizing  effect  of  a boom 
economy. 

Even  in  the  western  North  Carolina 
mountains,  a region  described  by  the 
center  just  two  years  ago  as  a "magnet 
for  many  in  the  radical  right."  anti-gov- 
ernment activity  has  largely  died  out, 
the  report  said.  The  area  drew  national 
attention  when  federal  agents  began  an 
ultimately  unsuccessful  search  there  for 
suspected  abortion-clinic  bomber  Eric 
Robert  Rudolph  in  1998.  Less  than  a 
dozen  members  of  the  Southeast  Bomb 
Task  Force  remain  stationed  at  a com- 
mand post  there,  following  up  leuds  in 
the  case. 

The  drop  in  anti-government  activ- 
ity is  part  of  a national  trend,  said  Joe 
Roy.  director  of  the  SPLC’s  Intelligence 
Project.  Since  1996,  the  number  of  mi- 
litia and  extreme  right-wing  groups  has 
fallen  from  858  to  194  in  2000,  accord- 
ing to  the  center.  Some  of  that  attribut- 
able to  a natural  loss  of  momentum  af- 
ter six  years,  but  much  of  it  can  be 
linked  to  the  bombing  of  the  federal 
building,  said  Roy. 

Barry  Bablcr,  a spokesman  for  the 
FBI’s  field  office  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
agreed  In  1994.  an  anti -government 
group  calling  itself  Family  Farm  Pres- 
ervation doled  out  its  propaganda  from 
a Tigcrton  storefront.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  a video  store. 

Bablcr  likened  the  decline  of  groups 
like  Family  Farm,  which  grew  out  of 
the  militantly  anti-tax  Posse  Comitatus, 
to  the  demise  of  the  anti-Vietnam  war 
movement  at  the  Madison  campus  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  following 
the  bombing  at  Sterling  Hall. 

"While  we  didn’t  realize  it  until 
later.  Sterling  Hall  probably  quelled 
anti-war  protests  by  so-called  left-wing 
groups  and  protesters,"  he  told  The 
Wisconsin  State  Journal.  "McVeigh 
may  have  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
right.  Since  the  bombing,  those  groups 
have  been  silent.  We  don’t  know  of 
anything  going  on  in  Wisconsin.” 

Local  authorities  in  Tigerton  and 


Shawano  County  said  there  has  not 
been  any  activity  in  years.  The  only  two 
so-called  patriot  groups  in  the  state, 
according  to  the  SPLC,  are  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  the  Constitutional 
Party  of  Wisconsin.  The  John  Birch 
Society's  Web  site  said  it  welcomes 
people  of  all  backgrounds  and  believes 
government  should  be  limited  to  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property. 
The  Constitutional  Party,  on  its  Web 
site,  said  its  two  goals  are  to  restore 
jurisprudence  to  its  biblical  premises 
and  limit  the  federal  government  to  its 
constitutional  boundaries. 

“I  think  they  lost  their  clout  with  the 
arrest  of  their  leadership  and.  with  a 
backlash  from  the  [Oklahoma  City] 
bombing,  have  just  faded  away,”  said 
Marquette  County  Sheriff  Rick 
Fullmer,  whose  jurisdiction  had  a fringe 
group  that  claimed  to  be  a version  of 
the  citizen’s  militia  with  which 
McVeigh  claimed  a connection. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  has  hung  up  its  hoods,  or 
that  extremists  have  disappeared  en- 
tirely from  the  scene. 


In  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  city  officials 
want  to  charge  the  KKK  about  $ 16,000 
for  rally  permits  and  police  overtime 
when  members  hold  a march  later  this 
month. 

The  American  Knights  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  based  in  DeKalb  County,  is 
the  largest  of  the  group’s  50  branches. 
Active  Klansmen  in  the  country  num- 
ber 6,000,  according  to  the  SPLC. 

Charging  the  group  for  police  over- 
time is  nothing  new,  said  Vince 
Robinson,  a spokesman  for  Mayor  Gra- 
ham Richard.  The  city  routinely  bills 
organizations  for  special  events  that 
require  stepped  up  enforcement.  "It’s 
definitely  not  something  we  invented 
for  them,”  he  told  The  Associated  Press. 

Each  of  the  Klan's  previous  visits 
to  the  city,  in  1996  and  1997,  cost  Fort 
Wayne  at  least  $40,000  in  overtime 
which  the  KKK  was  not  asked  to  cover, 
said  Robinson. 

The  Indiana  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
however,  plans  to  investigate  the  over- 
time bill  and  is  considering  challeng- 
ing it.  “What  you’re  dealing  with  here 
is  a cost  that  rises  in  direct  proportion 


to  the  unpopularity  of  the  message,” 
said  Ken  Falk,  an  ICLU  attorney.  “I 
think  that’s  constitutionally  problem- 
atic." 

In  Boston,  two  alleged  white  su- 
premacists were  charged  in  June  with 
plotting  to  blow  up  a Jewish  or  Afri- 
can-American landmark.  Leo  Felton, 
30,  and  his  co-defendant,  21 -year-old 


As  part  of  a plan  to  integrate  com- 
munity policing  throughout  the  entire 
department.  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  Po- 
lice Chief  Mark  J.  Sirois  eliminated  the 
agency’s  outreach  division  in  the  city’s 
public  housing  projects  in  June 

The  dozen  or  so  officers  in  the  unit 
were  to  join  the  patrol  staff,  where  they 
will  be  able  to  spread  their  knowledge 
of  community  policing  to  the  rest  of  the 
force.  Sirois  told  The  Hartford  Courant. 
"I  am  incorporating  community-ori- 
ented policing  throughout  all  opera- 
tions," he  said.  “These  things  are  per- 
meating into  patrol,  which  it  never  has. 
It's  a philosophy,  not  a program." 

According  to  Officer  Hugo 
Benettieri.  a department  spokesman, 
there  will  still  be  officers  who  act  as 
facilitators  in  solving  neighborhood 
problems.  At  community  meetings,  he 
told  Law  Enforcement  News,  public 
housing  residents  often  bring  up  issues 
concerning  abandoned  cars  or  refrigera- 
tors that  have  not  been  picked  up.  “We 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  abandoned 
cars,”  said  Benettieri. 

“If  there’s  junk  out  on  the  curb,  we 
contact  the  public  works  department  to 
pick  it  up.  If  there’s  a problem  with  a 
health  concern,  we  contact  the  health 
department."  he  said.  "So  we're  facili- 
tating change  in  a positive  way." 

Sirois,  a 20-year  veteran  of  the 
agency,  won  permanent  appointemenl 
earlier  this  year  after  having  served  as 
acting  chief.  He  replaced  James  Shay, 
who  agreed  to  resign  in  January  with  a 
retirement  package  worth  $130,000. 
Shay  had  been  on  paid  leave  since 
March  2000.  He  was  accused  by  Mayor 
Timothy  D Larson  of  insubordination 


Erica  Chase,  are  suspected  of  being 
members  of  a cell  linked  to  the  White 
Order  of  Thule,  a racist  group  based  in 
Deer  Park,  Wash. 

A skinhead  from  New  Jersey.  Felton 
had  allegedly  joined  the  organization 
while  serving  an  11 -year  prison  term 
for  assault.  Chase,  originally  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. had  corresponded  with 
Felton  during  his  incarceration,  accord- 
ing to  the  indictment. 

The  two  were  arrested  when  Bos- 
ton police  officer  Christopher  Connolly 
said  he  caught  Chase  passing  a coun- 
terfeit $20  bill  to  a cashier  at  a Dunkin’ 
Donuts  on  April  19,  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing. 
After  Chase  and  Felton  were  arrested 
for  counterfeiting,  local  law  enforce- 
ment contacted  the  Secret  Service.  The 
FBI  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  joined  the  investi- 
gation once  the  alleged  bomb  plot  was 
uncovered. 

In  searching  Felton’s  apartment, 
where  neighbors  said  a Nazi  flag  hung 
in  the  window,  investigators  found  a 
notebook  with  a recipe  for  making  An- 
al and  ANFO,  the  same  mixture  of  fuel 
oil  and  fertilizer  used  in  Oklahoma  City. 
They  also  discovered  that  Felton  had 
purchased  50  pounds  of  the  fertilizer, 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  10  “bird 
bombs,”  cardboard  tubes  which  hold  an 
explosive  mixture  that  could  ignite  the 
fertilizer  and  diesel  fuel. 

“It’s  certainly  something  that  could 
do  a lot  of  damage,"  said  Jim  McNally, 
a spokesman  for  the  ATF. 


and  repeatedly  lying. 

Shay’s  resignation  was  welcomed 
by  the  rank  and  file,  some  of  whom  had 
blamed  the  chief  for  the  shooting  death 
of  Officer  Brian  Aselton  in  1999. 
Aselton.  they  said,  had  been  brought  to 
the  scene  of  his  death  by  dispatching 
errors.  Many  were  angered  by  Shay’s 
endorsement  of  a report  that  cleared 
dispatchers  of  any  wrongdoing. 

Said  Benettieri:  “Now  that  [Sirois] 
is  police  chief,  he  has  different  objec- 
tives in  mind.  He  always  wanted  to 
move  community  policing  to  the  next 
tier,  essentially,  departmentwide." 

Some  public  housing  residents, 
however,  are  uneasy  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  community  outreach  unit 
into  the  patrol  force.  “I  think  it’s  best 
that  they  have  one  [officer]  that  every- 
body knows,"  said  Tracey  Murphy 
‘That  the  kids  know,  and  we  know,  [so 
we  don’t]  keep  seeing  different  faces,” 
she  told  The  Courant. 


Where  have  I 
seen  that  before? 

Sometimes  you  just  can’t 
seem  to  recall  when  a cer- 
tain article  ran  in  Law  En- 
forcement News.  Why  not 
consult  the  LEN  web  site  — 
www.lib.jjay.cuny.edu/len 
— where  all  recent  issues 
are  posted  in  summary 
form,  along  with  a complete 
table  of  contents? 


Looking  to  enter  or  advance  in  the 
security  professionP 

Register  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
for  undergraduate  non-degree  status  and  earn  a 

Certificate  in  Security  Management  Studies! 

The  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  college’s  Department  of  Law,  Police 
Science  and  Criminal  Justice  Administration  upon  completion  of  a 
total  of  15  credit  hours.  Choose  from  the  required  courses  Introduction 
Security  (may  be  waived  based  on  life  experience)  and  Law  for  Security  Personnel,  plus 
any  three  of  the  following:  The  Investigative  Function;  Security  of  Computers  and  their 
Data;  Methods  of  Security;  Security-  Management,  Emergency  Planning,  or  Seminar  in 
Security  Problems.  Courses  are  available  on  a dual-track  day  and  evening  basis. 

Qualified  applicants  are  now  being  accepted!  No  entrance  exams  are  required,  however, 
applicants  must  present  a high  school  or  equivalency  diploma  proving  graduation  as  well  as 

transcripts  from  all  colleges  previously  attended. 

For  more  information,  contact  Professor  Robert  Hair,  Coordinator,  (212)  237-8380.  For  an  application, 
contact  Peggy  Roth  at  the  college  Admissions  Office,  (212)  237-2867  or  237-8833,  e-mail, 
admiss@jjay.cuny.edu,  or  write  to:  Admissions  Office,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jusnce/CUNY,  445 
West  59th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Perlmutter: 


Before  rushing  to  judge  cops  for  their  actions. . . 

Start  by  spending  a few  hundred  nights  in  a squad  car 


By  David  D.  Perlmutter 

Six  months  into  what  became  a four-year 
ethnography  of  police  work,  and  after  two  years 
of  being  a reserve  officer  myself,  I killed  my 
first  unarmed  suspect. 

He  was  lying  10  feet  away  on  a Minneapolis 
park  bench,  his  back  to  me  when  I asked,  “Are 
you  OK?”  He  rolled  over  suddenly,  rambled 
toward  me.  and  started  pulling  something  out  of 
his  pocket.  He  didn't  obey  my  command  to 
"freeze  and  drop  it  " A few  seconds  later,  it  was 
over.  I had  shot  four  times,  hitting  him  twice. 

He  was  dead.  The  object  was  a sandwich. 

Luckily  for  me  (and  for  him),  this  was  just  a 
computerized,  interactive  police  training  video. 
But  each  time  we  replayed  the  scenario,  the 
result  was  my  injury  or  death  or  his;  that's 
because  sometimes,  the  instructor  running  the 
simulation  programmed  the  object  to  be  a gun 
or  a knife  rather  than  something  harmless.  I 
didn’t  know  which  it  would  be;  I never  could 
tell  which  it  was. 

1 think  about  that  virtual  tragedy  when  I hear 
pundits,  politicians  and  the  public  rushing  to 
judge  cops  for  their  actions  in  the  field.  Just  the 
most  recent  example  is  the  outcry  about  the 
Cincinnati  grand  jury's  decision  to  indict  an 
officer  who  killed  an  unarmed  suspect  with  a 
misdemeanor,  not  a felony.  For  so  many,  the  cop 
is  always  guilty  and  shouldn't  even  try  to  prove 
himself  innocent. 

Another  incident  from  real  life  illustrates  the 
dilemmas  of  indeterminacy  cops  face.  We  amve 
on  a “loud  noise"  call  to  be  greeted  by  a woman 
with  a bruised  face  Her  husband  is  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  holding  a beer  bottle  with  one  hand, 


(David  D.  Perlmutter  is  an  associate 
professor  at  Louisiana  State  University.  His 
book  "Policing  the  Media:  Street  Cops  and 
Public  Perceptions  of  Law  Enforcement"  [Sage. 
20001  is  based  on  a participant  ethnography  of 
the  St.  Louis  Park.  Minn..  Police  Department. 
This  commentary  is  reprinted  from  The 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.) 


the  other  hand  in  a jacket  pocket.  The  verbal 
abuse  begins.  The  man  shouts  at  us  in  language 
that  is  as  slurred  as  it  is  laden  with  expletives. 

The  cops  respond  by  telling  him  to  come  down 
slowly  with  his  hands  in  view. 

This  request  is  at  the  heart  of  so  much 
controversy  about  police  actions.  From  the 
officer's  view,  it  is  reasonable  safety  insurance. 
Does  it  show  distrust  of  a civilian?  Is  it  often 
staled  curtly?  Is  it  frequently  unnecessary 
because  there  is  no  threatening  weapon? 

Perhaps.  But  the  possibility  of  a suspect  packing 
death  in  his  pocket  requires  some  inconvenience 
for  the  rest  of  us. 

This  man  refused  and  shoved  one  of  the 
officers  climbing  the  stairs.  A scuffle  began. 

The  man  was  hauled  off  to  jail  screaming 
“police  brutality." 

A few  months  later,  asked  by  one  of  my 
students  if  I had  witnessed  any  police  brutality,  1 
answered,  only  half  joking,  "not  enough." 
Actually,  all  the  brutality  and  verbal  abuse  I saw 
was  against  cops  — which,  of  course,  are  never 


By  Karen  Dahood 

Truancy  is  one  of  the  worst  problems  today  's 
high  schools  face.  It  cheats  school  budgets,  and 
it  is  becoming  epidemic.  With  allocations  based 
on  attendance,  some  administrators  have  taken 
extreme  measures,  such  as  investments  in  bar 
code  technology  that  scans  students'  I D.  cards 
when  they  arrive  and  tracks  them  through  the 
day.  One  town  pays  “truant  hunters"  $300-500 
to  return  a child  to  the  fold. 

In  Tucson.  Ariz.,  (pop.  850,000).  a program 


(Karen  Dahood  is  an  independent  writer 
based  in  Tucson.) 


the  subject  of  news  reports. 

And  if  the  cops  don't  trust  us,  again  this  is 
what  we.  the  “community."  have  taught  them.  1 
concluded  that  if  there  is  a human  lying  instinct, 
then  navy  blue  triggers  its  activation.  People  — 
the  “solid  citizens"  who  are  speeding  as  well  as 
the  proverbial  escaped  bank  robbers  — lie  to 
cops  with  tedious  regularity.  After  a few  months 
in  the  squad  car  I began  to  expect  to  be  lied  to. 

It  saved  time  and  heartache. 

Add  to  that  how  cops  struggle  with  severely 
limited  information.  Sometimes  they  get  the 
color  of  a suspect's  hair  or  of  his  car.  or  two 
numbers  from  a license  plate.  The  result: 
Innocent  people  get  pulled  over  because  they 
vaguely  resemble  reported  lawbreakers,  and 
until  it’s  confirmed  that  they  are  not,  cops  must 
play  it  safe.  This  is  the  one  true  law  of  the 
streets  that  police  critics  don't  understand. 

For  one  call,  for  example,  the  police  were 
given  this  clue:  "young  white  male  in  baseball 
cap,  waving  gun  around  at  McDonald’s."  But  it 
was  lunchtime  on  Saturday  and  the  several 


has  been  designed  as  a kind  of  Switzerland,  an 
enclave  of  neutrality  and  tranquility,  to  do  the 
job.  For  the  past  several  months.  Pima  Commu 
nity  College  has  given  a hand  to  Pima  County 
Attorney  Barbara  LaWall.  who  is  concerned 
about  losing  otherwise  good  kids  to  the  streets. 
LaWall  served  on  the  state's  commission  on 
juvenile  delinquency  and  understands  the 
slippery  slope  between  truancy  and  crime. 
Truancy  may  be  a mere  status  offense,  like 
running  away  or  breaking  curfew,  however, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  slate's  inmates  have 
chronic  truancy  records. 

LaWall  started  a truancy  abatement  program 


dozen  boys  hanging  around  the  Arches  all  fit 
this  description.  So  each  hud  to  be  searched,  and 
many  were  surly,  and  didn't  cooperate  and 
showed  disrespect  to  the  cops,  Both  sides' 
prejudices  about  the  other  were  confirmed,  but 
the  gun  was  found. 

If  from  this  fog  violence  erupts,  we  have 
similarly  unrealistic  expectations  of  cop 
conduct.  When  a cop  shoots  a suspect,  we 
expect  him  (or  her)  to  be  a Mel  Gibson-like 
supermarksman.  “I  don’t  know  how  to  shoot  to 
wound  a running  man  in  the  dark,"  one  cop 
noted  dryly.  And  if  they  get  into  a fight  with  a 
crazed,  drugged-out  250-pound  man.  we  want 
them  to  be  gentle  and  fair.  If  the  cop  gets  hurt, 
too  bad;  if  a suspect  gets  hurt,  it’s  an  outrage. 

I emerged  from  my  experiences  believing 
that  to  have  any  level  of  credibility,  critics  of 
police  should  spend  a few  hundred  nights  in  a 
squad  car.  Maybe  then  they  would  have  some 
empathy  for  the  complex,  confusing,  dirty  (und 
increasingly  thunkless)  job  we  ask  America's 
women  and  men  in  blue  to  survive  every  day 


in  1994.  The  program,  called  ACT  Now. 
receives  referrals  through  eight  of  the  urcu's 
school  districts  with  a combined  population  of 
62.000  students.  About  600  students  from  those 
districts  are  on  the  loose  each  day  — and  they 
don't  include  1\icson's  largest  school  district, 
which  has  its  own  truancy  abatement  program 
with  eight  officers  for  66,000  kids. 

The  total  number  of  truunts  from  Pima 
County  is  illusive,  says  Gene  Bertie.  ACT 
Now’s  director.  "It’s  a complex  picture,  Nobody 
keeps  accurate  records."  Tucson  may  not  have 
the  horrendous  truancy  problem  of  New  York 
City  (30  percent),  but  if  600  represents  almost 
10  percent,  it's  in  the  same  class  as  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles. 

The  three  cities  share  similar,  undermining 
characteristics:  a steady  stream  of  immigrants 
still  learning  die  rudiments  of  English,  who  may 
not  realize  the  importance  of  education  to 
economic  self-sufficiency  in  the  U.S.;  rapidly 
growing  populations  with  a high  rate  of 
mobility,  so  kids  without  a strong  sense  of 
direction  easily  fall  through  the  cracks;  and  a 
year-round,  wonderful  climate  and  emphasis  on 
recreation  that  makes  skipping  classes  a 
temptation. 

Arizona  has  the  added  problem  of  its 
abysmal  record  of  providing  for  education, 
which  sends  a message  to  kids  that  the  system 
doesn't  care  The  annual  Kids  Count  survey  has 
just  reported  that  Arizona  tied  for  first  place  in 
the  rate  of  high  school  dropouts  this  pust  year, 
about  17  percent 

Since  1997.  parents  have  been  held  account- 
able for  their  children's  school  attendance 
Refusal  to  do  so  is  a criminal  offense.  But  ACT 

Continued  on  Page  15 
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As  unbelievoble  as  it  sounds,  it  happens  far  more  often  than  you  realize.  In  fact,  40  percent 
of  prison  escapes  happen  just  this  way,  usually  os  a result  of  an  identification  error. 

To  ovoid  expense  and  liabilities,  municipal,  county  and  state  penal  systems  are  turning 
to  Iridian  Technologies  and  the  IrisAccess"*  2200  iris  recognition  system,  manufactured  by 
LG  Electronics,  to  improve  the  integrity  of  book  and  release,  visitor  authentication, 
personnel  movement  and  contractor  identification  procedures. 

Iris  recognition  — which  identifies  persons  based  on  the  unique  patterns  in  the  feature- 
rich  iris  of  the  eye  — is  the  most  accurate,  stable,  scalable,  fast  and  noninvasive  human 
authentication  technology  in  existence.  Convenient  and  easy  to  use,  enrollment  and 
recognition  takes  only  seconds.  With  active  and  archival  database  capability  incorporating  a 
patented  KnoWho'y  search  function,  only  Iridian  Technologies'  system  rationalizes  databases 
in  real  time  to  make  enrollment  of  a duplicate  record  under  an  alias  impossible. 


IrisAuess™ 

Iris  Recognition  System 


Easily  integrated  and  expandable  to  256  stations,  a variety  of  privileging  and  reporting 
configurations  are  available  in  our  standard  software  package.  To  find  out  how  Iridian 
Technologies  can  help  improve  security  operations  in  your  jail  or  prison,  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.iridiantech.com  or  contact  a Corrections  Specialist  at  1-866-IRIDIAN. 


1 866  IRIDIAN  www.iridiantech.com 


ir®ian 

technologies 

Authentication  solutions  for  low  enforcement 
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policing 


Intimate  partners  or  family  members 
are  more  likely  to  injure  their  victims 
during  an  attack  than  are  strangers,  ac- 
cording to  a collaborative  study  re- 
leased this  month  by  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics  and  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  and  Prevention. 

The  study,  which  looked  at  data 
from  the  National  Crime  Victimization 
Survey  (NCVS)  from  1992  through 
1998,  found  that  victims  assaulted  by 
intimates  reported  injuries  in  48  percent 
of  cases,  and  when  victimized  by  rela- 
tives reported  the  assault  in  32  percent 
of  cases,  compared  with  just  20  percent 
of  cases  when  the  assailant  is  a stranger. 

Women  were  more  likely  than  men 
to  be  injured  by  someone  they  know  in 
an  attack,  the  study  said.  In  37  percent 
of  cases,  females  received  injuries  when 
assaulted  by  an  intimate  as  compared 
to  4 percent  of  men  Only  24  percent  of 
females  attacked  by  a stranger  are  in- 
jured, as  compared  with  56  percent  of 


men.  And  5 percent  of  women  received 
severe  injuries  when  assailed  by  a part- 
ner. Only  2 percent  of  women  were 
badly  hurt  by  strangers. 

"An  intimate  partner  often  has  you 
cornered,"  James  Alan  Fox,  a crimi- 
nologist at  Northeastern  University, 
told  The  Associated  Press.  “An  encoun- 
ter with  a stranger  frequently  happens 
on  the  street.  There's  room  to  run.  By- 
standers may  intervene." 

Overall,  the  study  found  that  one  in 
four  victims  of  violent  crime  were  in- 
jured during  the  attack,  or  about  2.6 
million  people  annually  in  the  years 
studied  by  researchers.  About  480,000. 
or  one  in  five,  were  admitted  to  the 
hospital  or  treated  in  an  emergency 
room,  with  nearly  three-quarters  of 
those  suffering  severe  wounds,  such  as 
gunshots,  stabbing,  broken  bones,  loss 
of  teeth  or  internal  bleeding. 

Among  the  other  findings  by  re- 
searchers was  that  female  offenders 


were  as  likely  as  males  to  cause  inju- 
ries. both  about  25  percent  of  the  time 
Victims  of  male  offenders,  however, 
were  about  one  and  a half  times  more 
likely  to  be  badly  hurt. 

The  highest  proportion  of  injured 
victims,  about  one-third,  reported  that 
they  were  at  or  near  their  homes  when 
they  were  hurt.  Sixty-six  percent  of 
nonfatal  violent  crimes  did  not  involve 
a weapon,  said  the  report.  However.  58 
percent  of  those  victims  who  were  se- 
verely injured  reported  that  a knife  or 
other  sharp  object,  such  as  an  ice  pick, 
was  used.  A blunt  instrument  such  as  a 
rock  or  a club,  was  used  in  44  percent 
of  such  cases,  and  a firearm  was  used 
14  percent  of  the  time. 

Not  all  such  victimizations  were 
reported  to  police.  One-quarter  of  at- 
tacks resulting  in  severe  injuries  and 
nearly  half  of  the  attacks  that  caused 
minor  injuries  were  not  reported,  the 
study  said. 


tivc  over  police  actions,  exacerbated  by 
recent  disclosures  over  racial  profiling, 
which,  disappointingly,  is  not  discussed 
in  this  book.  Nonetheless,  it  is  the  cru- 
dest of  ironies  that  the  current  zenith 
in  police  claims  of  effectiveness  should 
come  just  when  a nadir  in  such  perfor- 
mance has  been  reached. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  si- 
lence over  Roc  v.  Wade.  The  author 
very  properly  and  cogently  tracks  the 
dramatic  declines  in  the  numbers  of 
males  in  the  high-nsk  age  groups  but 
eschews  any  reference  to  abortion  as 
having  possibly  been  responsible. 
Harvard  University  will  soon  publish  a 
study  linking  Roe  v.  Wade  to  a decline 
in  crime  and  violence,  and  the  issue  has 
been  (admittedly  rarely)  commented 


upon  in  this  very  journal  and  Some 
books,  making  Karmen's  omission 
more  glaring. 

These  arc  important  concerns,  but 
they  shouldn't  diminish  the  value  of  a 
book  begging  to  be  widely  circulated. 
It  constitutes  u very  high  ante  in  a poker 
game  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
American  people.  With  this  elegant 
sweep,  the  author  has  parted  the  cur- 
tain to  reveal  a gaseous  windbag  be- 
hind the  bombast  attending  the  miracu- 
lous claims  of  today's  wizards.  Bravo. 


(Tony  Bouzju  is  the  former  chief  of 
the  Minneapolis  Police  Department, 
and  the  author  of  "Police  Unbound : 
Corruption.  Abuse  and  Heroism  by  the 
Boys  in  Blue"  /Prometheus,  2001 J.) 
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New  York  Murder  Mystery:  The  TVue  Story 
Behind  the  Crime  Crash  of  the  1990s. 

By  Andrew  Karmen 

New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  2000. 

320  pp.  $27.95. 


By  Tony  Bouza 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  aca- 
demic politics  are  so  bitter  is  because 
the  stakes  are  so  trivial  Not  so  for  crime 
rates,  where  statistics  decide  questions 
of  such  pith  and  moment  as  the  arc  of 
corporate,  political  or  police  careers. 

In  writing  “New  York  Murder  Mys- 
tery," Andrew  Karmen,  a professor  of 
sociology  at  John  Jay  College  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  has  weighed  in  with  what 
must  be  the  heftiest  argument  yet  for 
coming  up  with  more  complex  reasons 
for  the  crash  of  crime  and  violence  in 
our  society  than  can  be  found  in  the  self- 
congratulatory  posturings  of  mayors, 
police  chiefs  and  even  some  presidents. 

This  is  a knowing,  scholarly  docu- 
mented refutation  of  the  lofty  and  out- 
landish claims  for  credit  by  everyone 
from  President  Clinton  to  New  York 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  and  former 
Police  Commissioner  William  Bratton. 
It  is  a must  read  for  anyone  interested 
in  the  current  state  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence in  America  generally  — albeit 
that  it  focuses  on  the  Big  Apple. 

How  much  more  comfortable  it  is 
to  embrace  the  notion  of  parenthood  for 
current  successes.  Failure,  when  it 
comes  — as  it  surely  will  — will  find 
itself  orphaned. 

The  very  fact  of  its  analytical,  pro- 
fessorial. objective  and  intellectual  ap- 
proach poses  the  greatest  threat  to  this 
work's  viability  — the  possibility  (nay, 
likelihood)  that  it  will  be  consigned  to 
the  shelves  of  the  esoteric  treatises  on 
arcane  subjects.  The  din  of  hot  debate 
is  unlikely  to  be  much  informed  by  this 
insightful  effort  precisely  because  the 


voice  of  reason  proves  an  intru- 
sion into  such  discussions. 

There  has  been  a true,  dra- 
matic and  totally  unforeseen 
crash  in  crime  and  violence  in 
America  over  the  past  few 
years.  This  can  be  read  in  such 
reliable  statistics  as  those  en- 
compassing murders  and  car 
thefts. 

With  murders  declining 
from  about  six  a day  in  New 
York  City  in  1990  to  less  than 
two  a day  in  1998,  and  mirrored 
both  by  auto  thefts  and  the  experience 
of  other  jurisdictions  around  the  coun- 
try. something  is  surely  at  work  in  driv- 
ing those  figures  so  sharply  downward. 
The  question  is  what. 

Professor  Karmen  explores  the  fac- 
tors in  excruciating  detail  and  debunks 
the  claims  of  credit  proffered  by  indus- 
try leaders  and  politicos.  He  studies 
race,  demographics,  the  economy,  po- 
lice tactics  and  a welter  of  statistics  to 
evaluate  their  contributions  to  the  de- 
cline. 

The  author  explodes  the  myths 
woven  by  the  stentorian  rhetoric  of 
leaders  rushing  to  display  the  programs 
that  produced  these  miracles  of  safety. 

Particularly  trenchant  is  the  care- 
fully developed  rationale  for  the  propo- 
sition that  the  boasts  of  heightened  ef- 
ficiency by  the  NYPD  are  largely  the 
creations  of  inventive  imaginations 
feeding  unworthy  ambitions. 

As  we  might  expect,  the  forces  driv- 
ing crimes  up  or  down  are  hideously 
complex,  frequently  unknown  and  em- 
bedded in  social,  racial,  economic  and, 


to  a much  lesser  degree,  criminal  jus- 
tice factors. 

We  ought  to  be  very  grateful  for  this 
courageous  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  crime  reduction,  which  now 
threatens  to  engulf  us  with  the  illusions 
of  actually  naked  emperors. 

I do  have  some  cavils. 

Professor  Karmen  does  not  explore 
the  drop-off.  to  the  point  of  near  ex- 
tinction, of  such  aggressive  police  tac- 
tics as  stakeouts,  stings  and  decoys, 
mostly  undertaken  as  a result  of  the 
complexities  surrounding  the  growth  of 
black  political  power  in  major  cities. 
For  better  or  worse,  many  African 
American  leaders  see  such  approaches 
as  constituting  summary  justice,  incen- 
tives to  burglarize  or  entrapment.  The 
unspoken  secret  is  that  only  drug  en- 
forcement any  longer  allows  for  a ra- 
cial consensus  on  the  need  for  aggres- 
siveness. And  cases  like  the  police 
shootings  of  Amadou  Diallo  and  Patrick 
Dorismond  may  well  undermine  black 
support  even  for  drug  busts. 

Blacks  have  good  reasons  to  be  res- 


Hurting  the  one  you  love 

Study  finds  intimates  more  injurious  than  strangers 
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A dressing  down  for  the  bureau: 


FBI  lapses  lead  to  renewed  scrutiny 


The  FBI  came  under  renewed  and 
intensified  scrutiny  this  month  as  U.S. 
Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  called 
for  a wide-ranging  review  of  the  agency 
at  the  first  in  a series  of  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  into 
the  bureau's  managerial  and  investiga- 
tive lapses. 

An  unflattering  picture  of  the  FBI 
emerged  during  hours  of  testimony  on 
June  20  from  a panel  of  senior  current 
and  former  federal  officials.  Long  con- 
sidered the  "crown  jewel  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies,"  those  who  have 
worked  with  the  FBI  portrayed  an  ar- 
rogant, uncooperative  agency  unwill- 
ing to  admit  mistakes  and  in  need  of 
greater  oversight. 

In  addition  to  a string  of  well-pub- 
licized embarrassments  in  recent  years, 
including  the  agency's  false  implication 
of  Richard  Jewell  in  the  Olympic  bomb- 
ing in  I 996  and  the  missing  4,000  pages 
of  documents  that  delayed  Timothy 
McVeigh's  execution  for  nearly  a 
month,  an  FBI  security  analyst  based 
in  Las  Vegas  was  accused  of  selling 
inside  information  about  federal  crimi- 
nal cases  and  grand  jury  investigations. 

According  to  a complaint  filed  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 
in  June,  analyst  James  J.  Hill.  51.  re- 


ceived about  $25,000  from  an  ex-agent 
turned  private  investigator  who  in  turn 
sold  the  information  to  defense  attor- 
neys and  criminal  defendants  involved 
in  organized  crime  and  immigrant 
smuggling  cases.  Most  of  the  docu- 
ments involved  cases  being  tried  in 
New  York,  according  to  court  records. 

The  investigation  into  Hill  began 
with  the  arrest  of  the  investigator, 
Michael  Levin,  who  was  charged  with 
stealing  and  selling  classified  informa- 
tion. Levin,  who  worked  in  Las  Vegas 
before  retiring,  immediately  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  federal  investigators. 

He  recruited  Hill  two  years  ago.  he 
said,  to  help  him  gain  access  to  records. 
As  the  FBI  listened  in,  Levin  called  Hill 
and  asked  him  to  do  a search.  In  about 
15  minutes,  the  information  requested 
was  faxed  to  Levin,  said  the  complaint. 
When  Hill  was  arrested,  he  still  had  the 
faxed  documents  with  him. 

The  case  has  raised  questions  con- 
cerning the  integrity  of  the  bureau’s 
computer  systems,  and  has  prompted 
an  internal  investigation  by  the  bureau 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  Brook- 
lyn into  whether  “there  was  any  illegal 
or  improper  disclosure  of  such  infor- 
mation.” according  to  a statement  by 
U.S.  Attorney  Alan  Vinograd. 


Another  setback  for  the  agency  was 
a federal  appeals  court  6-5  decision  on 
June  5 that  FBI  sharpshooter  Lon 
Horiuchi  could  be  tried  for  manslaugh- 
ter in  the  death  of  Vicki  Weaver  at  Ruby 
Ridge.  Idaho,  during  a 1992  standoff 
with  her  husband,  white  separatist 
Randy  Weaver. 

“When  federal  officers  violate  the 
Constitution,  either  through  malice  or 
excessive  zeal,  they  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  violating  the  state's  crimi- 
nal laws,"  said  Judge  Alex  Kozinski  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit. 

The  prosecutor's  office  in  Bound- 
ary County,  Idaho,  has  said  it  will  not 
pursue  charges  against  Horiuchi.  effec- 
tively ending  the  matter,  but  the  appel- 
late case  was  seen  as  a test  of  whether 
federal  agents  are  immune  from  slate 
prosecution.  The  federal  government 
has  twice  dismissed  charges  against 
Horiuchi. 

"We  are  very  disappointed  that  the 
court  concluded  that  further  fact-find- 
ing is  necessary,  especially  given  the 
prior  court  decision  in  favor  of  Agent 
Horiuchi."  said  former  FBI  Director 
Louis  J.  Freeh  in  a prepared  statement. 

A number  of  proposals  for  the  over- 
sight of  the  agency  were  offered  this 


month,  with  Ashcroft  announcing  a 
Strategic  Management  Council  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He  has 
asked  his  deputy,  he  said,  to  conduct  a 
"comprehensive"  review  of  the  agency 
including  recommendations  that  can  be 
made  to  Freeh's  successor  when  that 
individual  is  chosen. 

Freeh,  who  retired  on  June  22.  was 
not  present  for  the  hearings.  Instead,  he 
said  farewell  to  his  employees  at  a cer- 
emony at  FBI  headquarters. 

Witnesses  before  the  Senate  panel 
included  former  Senator  John  Danforth; 
Michael  Bromwich,  the  former  inspec- 
tor general  for  the  Justice  Department; 
and  Norman  Rabkin,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
All  testified  to  the  problems  they  had 
had  in  dealing  with  the  agency. 

Danforth.  who  investigated  the 
bureau’s  assault  on  the  Branch  Davidian 
complex  in  Waco,  Texas,  in  1993,  said 
some  agents  believe  “the  FBI  is  not 
there  to  be  investigated.  It's  there  to  do 
the  investigating."  Agents,  he  said, 
knew  that  pyrotechnic  tear  gas  was 
used,  but  failed  to  correct  Attorney 


General  Janet  Reno  who  testified  that 
such  devices  had  not  been  utilized,  such 
was  the  need  to  protect  the  agency  from 
embarrassment. 

The  FBI  recently  took  more  than 
four  months  to  set  up  meetings  between 
GAO  investigators  and  bureau  officials, 
said  Rabkin.  Then  the  bureau  sent  sub- 
stitutes. not  the  officials  the  GAO  had 
wanted  to  see.  While  the  FBI  must  be 
careful  about  releasing  information,  he 
said,  “these  imperatives  do  not  exempt 
the  FBI  from  congressional  oversight." 

Among  the  proposals  offered  for 
tightening  supervision  of  the  agency  is 
the  creation  of  an  inspector  general 
separate  from  the  Justice  Department, 
and  an  independent  commission  to  in- 
vestigate FBI  operations. 

“The  FBI  has  been  long  considered 
the  crown  jewel  of  law  enforcement 
agencies."  said  Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy 
(D.-Vt.),  the  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman.  'Today,  it  has  lost  some  of 
its  earlier  luster.  Its  much-vaunted  in- 
dependence has  been  transformed,  for 
some,  into  an  image  of  insular  arro- 
gance." 
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Connecticut  rethinks 
some  juvenile  justice 


Millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  by 
the  state  of  Connecticut  in  the  next  year 
to  expand  an  initiative  that  connects 
youthful  offenders  with  a host  of  gov- 
ernment-sponsored and  community- 
based  programs  at  the  very  start  of  their 
placement  in  juvenile  facilities,  instead 
of  waiting  until  their  release. 

The  effort  is  part  of  an  intensive 
aftercare  approach  that  has  been  catch- 
ing on  in  such  states  as  Colorado,  Vir- 
ginia and  Nevada. 

"This  new  approach  moves  commu- 
nity reintegration  to  the  very  front  of 
the  juvenile  justice  system,"  Kristine  D. 
Ragaglia,  commissioner  of  the  state 
Department  of  Children  and  Families, 
told  The  Hartford  Courant.  "Aftercare 
cannot  be  an  afterthought.  Rather,  suc- 
cessful return  home  now  is  the  goal  that 
drives  the  entire  system.” 

When  youths  are  placed  this  year  at 
the  new  Connecticut  Juvenile  Training 


School,  which  will  replace  the  state's 
Long  Lane  School  for  juvenile  offend- 
ers, they  will  be  grouped  according  to 
the  areas  of  the  slate  they  come  from  to 
build  community  connections.  Family 
therapists  will  visit  their  homes  to  ad- 
dress issues  there  and  build  a founda- 
tion for  when  the  youths  return. 

“We  know  kids  are  re-offending  and 
we  need  to  do  something  to  break  that 
cycle,"  said  Rudy  Brooks,  DCF's  di- 
rector for  juvenile  justice. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  now  realizing 
that  the  traditional  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness has  been  a colossal  failure,"  said 
David  M.  Altschuler,  a research  scien- 
tist with  Johns  Hopkins  University's 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  who  is  help- 
ing the  stale  launch  its  initiative.  "A 
group  of  folks  in  the  community  are 
now  involved  while  these  young  people 
are  incarcerated;  typically  that  doesn’t 
happen." 


To  do  a tough  job  in  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Twenty-two 
times  a year,  we’ll  put  you  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those 
who  are  shaping  law  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I'm  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Enter  my  one-year  subscription  and 
bill  me  just  $28.00.  (Return  the  coupon  to  LEN,  555  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.) 


DC  police  brass  roll  out 
welcome  mat  for  DoJ 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ployment  of  dogs  will  be  limited  to 
cases  where  a suspect  is  wanted  for  a 
serious  felony  or  is  believed  to  be 
armed.  Should  a suspect  be  bitten,  the 
handler  will  immediately  call  the  dog 
off  and  seek  treatment  for  the  suspect. 

Other  tasks  outlined  by  the  docu- 
ment involve  training,  taking  excessive 
force  complaints  from  citizens,  track- 
ing and  publicizing  use-of-force  data, 
and  the  creation  of  a Personal  Pcrfor- 


within  18  months,  she  added. 

The  agreement  is  indicative  of  a 
more  conciliatory  approach  which  U.S. 
Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  has 
said  he  would  like  to  strike  with  cities 
whose  police  departments  are  troubled. 
“The  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
will  be  a model  for  the  nation  on  how 
to  uphold  the  rule  of  law  while  using 
force  only  when  necessary."  he  said 
during  a joint  news  conference  with 
Mayor  Anthony  Williams  and  Chief 
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mance  Management  System  (PPMS), 
a computer  data  base  for  tracking  of- 
ficers and  the  complaints  against  them. 

Within  the  next  three  months,  the 
Justice  Department  and  city  officials 
will  appoint  a monitor  to  oversee  the 
implementation  of  the  guidelines.  The 
monitor  will  make  public  reports  four 
times  a year  and  point  out  problems  to 
federal  and  city  officials,  said  Maiga- 
ret  Nedelkoff  Kellems,  the  city's  deputy 
mayor  for  public  safety  and  justice.  The 
PPMS  is  also  expected  to  be  available 


Ramsey. 

But  local  police  unions  have  com- 
plained loudly  about  what  they  view  as 
an  affront  to  home  rule.  Said  D.C.  po- 
lice union  president  Sgt.  Gerald  G. 
Neill:  “I  think  we  give  too  much  away 
in  running  the  department  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  city  has  fought 
hard  and  long  for  home  rule.  By  sign- 
ing this  letter  at  the  request  of  the  chief, 
we  give  up  control  of  our  police  depart- 
ment. Where’s  our  home  rule  issue 
now?" 
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A win-win  approach  to  fighting  truancy 


Continued  from  Page  11 

Now  has  been  intent  on  addressing  the 
problem  through  something  other  than 
punishment  and  threats.  Not  every  child 
is  ready  to  buckle  down  and  make 
amends.  More  fundamental  issues  de- 
mand priority,  including  counseling  for 
alcohol  and  drugs,  but  those  who  have 
only  started  the  decline,  with  the  right 
approach,  might  be  helped. 

“We  wanted  something  that  would 
build  on  their  strengths,"  says  Bertie. 
"We  were  tired  of  saying  ‘shape  up  or 
else.'  We  wanted  them  to  reach  for  the 
highest  level  of  accomplishment.” 

Pima  Community  College's  contri- 
bution, “Educational  Success”  evolved 
from  a brainstorming  session  at  which 
Barbara  Ganz,  dean  and  director  of  the 
Pima  College  Public  Safety  Institute, 
was  present  along  with  Mike  Bums, 
supervisor  of  the  county’s  crime  pre- 
vention unit.  The  proposed  program  fit 
well  under  the  umbrella  of  the  commu- 
nity college  division  that  trains  person- 
nel for  law  enforcement  and  the  justice 
system.  In  the  laiger  picture,  a high  rate 
of  truancy  bodes  ill  for  the  local 
economy.  The  future  will  be  a place 
where  90  percent  of  jobs  require  some 
kind  of  post-high  school  training.  Pima 
College  is  charged  with  keeping  up  with 
economic  development  training  needs. 
The  institute's  curriculum  specialists 
created  a 16-hour  course  to  pick  kids 
up  and  put  them  on  a track  toward  fu- 
tures they  can  envision,  with  school  as 
a means  rather  than  an  end. 

"We  want  the  kids  to  be  back  in 
school,  but  we  also  know  that  they  need 
more  than  credits  toward  high  school 
graduation."  says  David  Rodenkirch. 
the  institute's  education  coordinator.  In 
the  long  range,  their  adjustment  re- 
quires study  skills,  discovery  of  learn- 
ing tendencies,  and  career  awareness. 
The  program  was  calculated  to  address 
these  needs.  A few  weeks  into  the 
project  it  became  clear  that  parents 
could  also  use  some  help.  They  now 
are  required  to  attend  simultaneous  ses- 
sions that  provide  them  with  a deeper 
understanding  of  their  children’s  edu- 
cation. focusing  on  family  communi- 
cation. parenting  skills,  and  ways  to 


encourage  “resiliency,"  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  rise  above  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

The  cost  to  families  is  just  $40.  ACT 
Now  is  supported  by  a block  grant  for 
“juvenile  accountability  incentives.” 
which  pays  for  the  case  workers  who 
examine  truancy  cases,  about  80  per- 
cent of  which  are  resolved  by  parents 


Ganz  selfishly  sees  the  program  as 
a potential  pipeline  bringing  Pima  Col- 
lege exceptionally  well-prepared  stu- 
dents. At  the  end  of  skills  testing,  role- 
playing,  frank  discussion  and  lessons 
in  communication,  students  have  a 
pretty  strong  sense  of  what  they  can  do. 
They  have  prioritized  their  interests  to 
match  their  abilities,  and  have  a new 


Giving  truancy-prone  students  a 
“new  set  of  tools”  to  make  the 
most  of  educational  opportunities. 


directly  with  the  schools.  Others  are 
referred  to  the  Open  Inn  Center  for  Ju- 
venile Alternatives.  A select  few  of 
those  are  enrolled  in  the  Pima  pilot  pro- 
gram. 

Ganz  says  it’s  natural  for  the  com- 
munity college  to  be  involved,  as  it  is 
the  obvious  place  for  young  people  on 
wobbly  legs  to  go  for  access  to  further 
education.  She  calls  the  program  “Swit- 
zerland" because  classes  are  structured 
to  give  the  stressed  student  respite  in  a 
self-exploratory,  supportive,  friendly 
setting  away  from  the  school  or  home 
where  the  problem  started.  They  gain  a 
sense  of  their  own  possibilities  as  they 
look  about  the  campus.  For  two  dollars, 
a student  can  get  a student  I.D.  card. 
Even  more  important,  upon  completion 
of  the  course,  each  will  have  earned  one 
college  credit  and  doors  to  further  edu- 
cation will  have  been  opened  to  two 
generations. 

Bertie  says  the  common  complaint 
kids  have  about  school  — that  their 
classes  are  boring  — needs  closer  ex- 
amination. Perhaps  teachers  don’t  have 
the  resources  they  need.  More  likely, 
the  kids  aren't  prepared  to  do  the  work 
and  fall  behind.  Our  system  of  social 
promotion  denies  them  the  opportunity 
to  take  time  to  learn.  “Kids  seem  to 
accept  this  course."  Bertie  says.  "We 
know  they  are  brutally  honest  on  their 
evaluations,  and  they  say  they  like  it." 
His  office  looks  forward  to  a day  when 
it  can  serve  20,000  students  before  they 
get  citations. 


In  a pilot  test,  London 
to  ease  pot  enforcement 


Faced  with  an  acute  shortage  of  of- 
ficers in  the  Brixton  section  of  London, 
as  well  as  a rise  in  the  number  of  rob- 
beries and  gun  crimes  there.  British 
police  authorities  have  decided  to  ease 
enforcement  of  cannabis  possession 
laws  under  a pilot  program  in  one  of 
the  city's  high-crime  areas. 

The  plan,  proposed  by  local  police 
commander  Brian  Paddick,  has  gained 
the  support  of  British  Home  Secretary 
David  Blunkett,  who  said  in  June  that 
he  is  keeping  an  "open  mind"  on 
whether  the  experiment  in  one  of 
London's  worst  hot  spots  for  drug  deal- 
ing should  be  expanded  across  the 
country. 

“We  are  not  turning  a blind  eye  to 
crime,  but  we  have  to  prioritize."  said 
Sir  John  Stevens,  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Commissioner.  "Possession  and  use 
of  cannabis  is  not  a priority."  Under  the 
program,  police  will  give  on-the-spot 
warnings  to  those  found  with  small 
amounts  of  marijuana.  They  will  have 
discretion  in  deciding  when  the  amount 
warrants  arrest. 


set  of  tools  to  make  the  most  of  their 
educational  opportunities.  Most  are 
thrilled  to  hear  about  many  careers  they 
never  even  knew  existed. 

Rachel  Stageman,  a junior,  was 
afraid  the  class  would  be  "like  some- 
one lecturing  all  the  time  and  telling  me 
what  a bad  person  I was."  Instead,  she 


found  out  many  things  that  would  help 
her  make  use  of  her  talents.  She  is  a 
visual  learner  who  will  be  good  with 
people.  Although  the  subject  she  most 
wanted  to  avoid  — muth  — is  still  go- 
ing to  be  a challenge,  she  knows  she 
wants  to  finish  school  and  go  on  to  col- 
lege. 

Daniel  Valdez,  ambitious  enough  to 
enroll  in  his  school's  business  luw  acad- 
emy. was  shot  down  by  a C in  math  and 
banishment  to  a lower  level  class.  He 
expected  his  time  in  "Educational  Suc- 
cess" to  be  spent  taking  notes.  But  the 
teacher  made  it  fun.  he  says.  Goal-set- 
ting exercises  kept  his  attention,  and  he 
learned  that  his  aptitudes  supported  his 
interests.  He  plans  to  get  his  diploma 
and  eventually  a law  degree.  He  might 
go  into  politics  so  he  can  influence  the 
Arizona  Legislature  to  provide  better 
school  funding. 

Each  “Educational  Success"  class 
enrollment  is  held  at  24.  which  means 
that  the  program  can  help  48  kids  a 


month.  Already  there  has  been  pressure 
to  open  the  program  to  all  students  who 
want  it.  truant  or  not.  In  the  long  term, 
the  model  offers  hope  to  school  districts 
across  the  country  plagued  by  what  is 
euphemistically  termed  "academic  dis- 
engagement," marginal  truant  behavior 
characterized  by  class-cutting.  (In  Chi- 
cago, for  instance,  a study  in  1997  es- 
tablished that  64  percent  of  even  the 
highest  achievers  in  ninth  grade  were 
missing  two  or  more  weeks  of  classes 
in  at  least  one  major  subject  during  the 
second  semester,) 

The  question  is  how  long  the  ben- 
efits last.  The  institute  has  just  begun 
to  document  results  100  days  out.  Ad- 
ditional courses  may  be  added  to  sus- 
tain momentum.  It  is  expected  that  the 
program  will  be  tweaked  until  it  be- 
comes 100  percent  effective  in  produc- 
ing high  school  graduates  ready  for  fur- 
ther development  as  job  trainees,  col- 
lege students  and  self-directed  life-long 
learners. 


It  can  take  up  to  six  hours  for  police 
to  process  an  arrest  for  even  the  small- 
est amount  of  pot,  said  Stevens.  Offi- 
cials believe  manpower  would  be  bet- 
ter used  against  crack  dealers  and  other 
violent  criminals. 

Blunkett  told  The  Daily  Mail  that 
he  had  visited  south  London  to  speak 
with  Paddick  about  the  plan  and  that 
the  commander's  proposal  “fits  entirely 
with  the  emphasis  that  I’d  already  an- 
nounced on  placing  absolute  priority  on 
Class  A drugs  (such  as  heroin  and  crack 
cocaine)  and  concentrating  police  re- 
sources where  they  are  needed  the 
most." 

Sources  close  to  Blunkett  said  le- 
galization of  marijuana  is  not  being 
considered,  but  he  is  looking  into  mak- 
ing the  drug  available  for  medical  pur- 
poses. as  well  as  downgrading  it  from 
a Class  B to  a Class  C substance.  The 
move  would  reduce  from  five  years  to 
two  year  the  maximum  sentence  for 
possession,  and  from  14  years  to  five 
years  the  sentence  for  dealing  mari- 
juana. 


Make  sure  every  victim  has  a place  to  turn. 

The  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime 
operates  the  nation's  most  comprehensive 
information  and  referral  program  linking 
victims  anywhere  in  the  country 
with  high  quality,  local  services. 

Give  crime  victims  the  1-800-FYI-CALL  Helpline  number. 

1|(  | | Call  703-276-2880  or  visit  our  website  at 

nil  www.ncvc.org  to  preview  and  order  free 
llll  information  cards  to  distribute  to  the  public. 


THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  f 0 R 

Victims  of  Crime 


This  document  was  prepared  by  the  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime  supported  by  2000CKW^38.av.3fd€^bythe 

U S Department  of  Justice.  The  opinions,  findings  and  conclusions  or  recommeodation5 

those  of  the  author(s)  and  do  not  necessanly  represent  the  official  position  or  policies  of  the  U.S.  Department  Justice 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“If  one  loves  this  business,  one  can’t  help  but  be  depressed  when  you  read  this  bill.  This  bill,  I 
think,  moves  in  an  extraordinarily  harmful  direction” 

— Arlington,  Va.,  Police  Chief  Edward  Flynn,  chairman  of  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 's 
legislative  committee,  on  the  End  Racial  Profiling  Act  of 2001 . (Story,  Page  1.) 


